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THE SQUIRE’S 


BY EBEN E. 


Squire Kimpatt was in his strawberry-bed, : 
pulling up weeds, when Lucy Keene came down 
the road, that beautiful June morning; and he} 
was just throwing an armful over the fence when } 
he caught sight of her, as she turned the corner. } 
The sunbonnet she wore was exactly like one he} 
remembered to have seen her mother wear five- 
and-twenty years ago; and he remembered, too, 
as he looked at this one, and the fresh, rosy face } 
under it, how that one made his heart flutter, ; 
the first time he saw it, and how he was so be- } 
witched by it, or the face under it—he herdiy ; 


knew which, for sunbonnet and wearer were } 
equally bewitching, it seemed to him—that he 
had walked home with Hester Mason, and had 


hard work to keep from proposing to her. He 
wondered now, and he had wondered many times } 
in the five-and-twenty years gone by, why he had } 
never proposed to her. He had meant to marry } 
her, and he was sure she liked him in the old } 
days, but—and he always thought of it with a 
sigh—something had come between them, and 
" she had married Robert Keene, and he had mar- 

ried his cousin, Mary. Fate must have had some- } 
thing to do with it, he concluded. As he looked } 
at Hester’s daughter, the old'fire stirred under 
the dust and ashes of the dead years, and he felt } 
alittle flame springing up in his heart. 

“Good-morning, Lucy,” he said, leaning across 
the fence, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lucy, with a little start. 
“I didn’t think any one was near, and you al- 
most scared me. Isn’t it pleasant? I told 
mother it was so nice out-of-doors that I couldn’t 
stay in the house.” 

“Yes, it is pleasant,” answered the squire, 
looking straight into her pretty face. ‘How és 
your mother, Lucy ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s well,” answered Lucy. ‘ What 
splendid strawberries you are going to have! 


The meddlesome hens got into our garden, and 
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mother says she don’t think we'll have a pailful 
of berries.” 

‘“‘Twanttoknow!”’ exclaimed thesquire. “ Now, 
you just tell your mother she’s welcome to all she 
wants out of my patch. She can have ’em just.as 
well as not. There’s goin’ to be a sight more’n 
we'll want, and I don’t like to have ’em wasted.”’ 

“Tl tell her, and I know she'll be delighted 
with the chance,” answered Lucy. ‘‘ You know 
she’s such a hand to make strawberry preserves!” 

“Yes, I do,” answered the squire, thinking of 
old times. ‘‘ And I remember that she used to 
beat all the old housekeepers, too. They used to 
say she had a knack of making strawberry jam, 
that they couldn’t get hold of.” 

‘“‘She hasn’t lost it yet,’ laughed Lucy. 
‘She'll be glad to have you come to tea, some- 
time, and try some she made last year.” 

“‘T will,” said the squire. ‘‘Le’m me see! 
To-day’s Wednesday. Tell her I'll come over 
Saturday, if it’s agreeable; and I guess the ber- 
ries’ ll be ripe, so 1 can pick a pailful by that time. 
If they are, I’ll bring over some.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy. ‘ We'll expect you 
to tea, Saturday, then.” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered the squire, feeling very much 
as he used to when her mother smiled at him. 
‘‘T had a letter from Charley, yesterday. He’s 
coming home in a day or two, to stay.” 

‘That'll’ be pleasant—for you,’’ said Lucy, 
stooping down to pick a daisy. How could he 
see the blush behind the sunbonnet? If he had, 
it might have set him thinking. 

“ Yes, it will,” responded the squire. ‘‘Char- 
ley’s a good boy, and I get pretty lonesome with- 
out him. I wish he’d take it into his head to 
settle down,” 

“T must be going,” said Lucy. 
appoint us, now.” 

‘I won't,” answered the squire, and then she 
went on, and he went back to Punts) 


“‘ Don’t dis- 
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‘*T s’pose it’s foolish to think of such a thing,’’ 
he said to himself, by and by, ‘but folks do just 
such foolish things as that would be. I don’t 
know as it’s anybody’s business but ours. If I 
see fit to marry Lucy, and she’s willin’, I’m 
going to do it;” and the squire looked about defi- 
antly, as if he half expected some one to object 
to it. 

Charley came home that afternoon. 

“TI s’pose I'll have to tell him what I've been 
thinking about,”’ thought the squire. ‘I declare, 
I hate to! I'd sooner take a horse-whippin’, but 
there ain’t no use of dreadin’ it and puttin’ it off, 
as I know of. The sooner it’s done with the 
better.” 

Accordingly, when they were sitting on the 
piazza, after tea, he began to break the news. 

«‘T—I’ve been thinkin’ some, lately, of gettin’ 
anew housekeeper,’’ he stammered, growing very 
red in the face. 

*“Doesn’t aunt Sarah want to stay?” asked 
Charley, unsuspectingly. 

‘©J—I meant—ahem !—a housekeeper of—of 
—of another kind!’ explained the squire, explos- 
ively, wiping his face very energetically, after the 
completion of the difficult sentence. 

“‘T think I begin to understand,”’ said Charley, 
in great surprise. ‘May I ask who it is?’’ 

«« Tt’s—it’s—down the road!” answered the 


squire, choking considerably over the words, and 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the widow Keene’s. 

“ That’s the way the wind blows, is it?”’ laughed 


Charley. “I’m glad to hear it. You couldn’t 
do better if you hunted the world over.” 

“‘T’m glad to hear you say so,’’ said his father, 
much relieved. ‘I felt sure you'd like to have 
Lucy as—as a—a member of the family.” 

“‘T haven’t the least objection to such an ar- 
rangement,’ answered Charley, with « twinkle 
in his eyes. 

‘‘ Thank the Lord, that’s over with,’’ said the 
squire, drawing a long breath, as Charley strolled 
off down the path in the twilight. ‘‘That’s a 
sensible boy. I wonder, now, that he never took 
a fancy to Lucy. I s’pose folks’ll say I’m an old 
fool, but I don’t care. She ain’t the first one 
that’s married a man old enough to be her 
father.”’ 

While he sat there and thought the matter 
over, Charley was telling Lucy that his father had 
keener eyes than he had given him credit for, 
and seemed to understand perfectly well how 
imatters stood between them. What he told her 
after that is none of your business, nor mine, 
though I am quite sure it had something to do 
with Lucy’s being: “‘ one of the family.” 


— 
; About four o’clock, on Saturday afternoon, the 
squire, in his best coat, and with a pail of straw- 
berries on his arm, knocked at Mrs. Keene's door, 
‘‘Good-afternoon,” she said, opening the door 
;to her visitor. He couldn’t help thinking that 
Sher face was almost as fair as it had been 
twenty-five years ago, as she welcomed him in, 
‘‘ Here’s some strawberries,”’ he said, present- 
ing his offering. ‘‘ Lucy said the hens played 
mischief with yours.” 
‘‘T’'ma thousand times obliged to you,” said 
:the widow. “If I have anything that you'd 
like, I hope you'll say so.” 
The squire wanted to say he’d like her 
daughter, but concluded he wouldn’t, just then. 
By that time, he was in the sitting-room, 
Who shculd he see there, but Charley, holding 
} worsted for Lucy to wind, and seeming very 
much at home. 

“T—I didn’t expect to see you here,” he 
stammered. 

‘“‘T was fortunate enough to get an invitation 
to tea, too,” answered Charley. ‘‘ You kept it 
pretty sly; but I wasn’t to be cheated out of my 
share of the strawberry preserves.”’ 

Then Lucy and Charley tried ‘hard. to look 
very demure, and failed, and- finally got to 
laughing. The squire felt his face growing 
uncomfortably warm. 

“Just see what he brought us,’’ said the 
widow, displaying the berries. ‘If you’ll hull 
some, Lucy, we'll have a shortcake for tea. I re- 
member you used to be rather fond of shortcake, s 
good many years ago,”’ she said to the squire, and 
smiling till a dimple showed itself in each cheek. 

‘<I know what you’re thinkin’ of,’’ responded 
he. ‘That was a little the best shortcake I ever 
came across, Hester ;’’ and then they both laughed 
over the recollection of some pleasant event in 
by-gone years. Then Lucy and her mother went 
to the kitchen, and the squire and his son were 
left together. ‘ 

«« [—I’ve spoken to her about being one of the 
family, and she’s willing,” said Charley, with s 
little blush. 

‘© What!’ The squire felt hot and cold by 
turns. ‘I—I don’t understand !’’ 

“You know what you said the other night, 
when you told me you thought of getting her 
mother for a housekeeper,”’ explained Charley. 
“I supposed from that, that you understood 
Lucy and I intended to be married sometime. 
We've talked it over, and it’s all settled.” 

The squire was speechless, for the space of % 
minute. What he thought in that length of time, 
could not be condensed into a page of this 
magazine, 
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“T hope you'll be happy,” he managed to say, 
very faintly, at last. 

Just then, the widow came in. 

“Tye got the cake baking,” she said. ‘Lucy 
gaid she’d hull the berries and set the table, and 
sent me in to ‘play lady.’ So I came.’”’ 

Charley concluded he could hull strawberries, 
too, and slipped out into the kitchen. 

The squire had made up his mind again. If 
he couldn’t have Lucy, he’d have her mother. 
Come to think it all over, it was a great deal 
better that way. He wondered how he could 
have been foolish enough to think of marrying a 
girl of twenty, and he fifty. Ridiculous! 

The widow talked about this and that; but 
his mind seemed to be wandering. So much so, 
that his replies were hardly appropriate at times. 

“What's the use of waiting?’ thought he. 
“Tt might as well be settled now as any time.” 

A happy thought came to him, as he cast about 
for words to express his desire with. 

“ Hester,’’ very suddenly, and with the energy 
of desperation, ‘‘ you said if you had anything 
Td like, I was welcome to it. I want you!’ 

“Why, Squire Kimball!’’ cried the widow, 
blushing so rosily, that he felt sure she was 
prettier than her daughter. 





‘Yes, I want you,” he said, waxing bolder. 
And then he told the most outrageous fib: «TI 
came over, on purpose to tell you so. I hope 
you haven’t any objections.” 

When Lucy came in, half and hour later, to 
tell them supper was ready, Squire Kimball rose 
up, blushing like a girl, and said: 

“‘This is your mother, Lucy.’’ pointing to the 
widow. : 

“I knew that a long time ago,’’ answered 
Lucy, laughing. 

‘Goodness, what a blunder !’’ cried the squire. 
“‘T meant, this was Miss Kimball, or goin’ to be.”’ 

“I s’pose I may kiss my father, then,”’ said 
Lucy, and kissed the delighted squire plump on 
the mouth. 

‘And you may give me another, for your 
father’n-law, while you’re about it,”’ he laughed. 

*«Qne’ll answer for both,’’ said Lucy, archly. 

And then the squire gave his arm to the woman 
he had meant to marry, five-and-twenty years 
before, and led her out to tea, perfectly satisfied 
with the way things had turned out. 

And so were all the others. And, being in a 
happy frame of mind, the strawberry preserves 
and shortcake were properly appreciated, I am 
confident. 
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BY FAITH 
On! I was proud and wrong, dear love, 

Foolishly proud and wrong; 
But I have suffered long, dear love, 

Have suffered much and long. 


Too late I know your worth, dear love, 
Too late your sterling worth. 

The noblest man on earth, dear love, 
On all the wide, wide earth. 


The bravest man I knew, dear love, 
The bravest man I knew; 
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So tender and so true, dear love, 
So loyal, leal and true. 


If you could come again, dear love, 
Come back to me again, 

You should not sue in vain, dear love, 
Sue for my love in vain. 


I did you cruel wrong, dear love, 
A bitter, cruel wrong ; 

But, oh, the years are long, dear love! 
The years are very long. 
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BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


Wrrn thee, the hours are golden sands, 
That fly on wings of light ; 

Like joyous birds in sunny lands, 
The sunshine falls more bright; 

Be true to me, my love, be true :’ 

My joys and sunshine are from you. 


Without thee all seems valueless, 
And cold and void to ma; 
This life and all that I possess, 





Are nothing without thee. 
In absence, dearest, be thou true, 
I’ve nothing if I have not you. 


With thee, my life is glad and blest, 
Without thee, tempest-tossed. 

With thee, my heart in joy can rest, 
Without thy love, I'm lost. 

Forget not, oh, I beg of you! 

Be true to me, my love, be true. 
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BY JEANIE 


Sue hurried up, dripping, just as I reached 
the door-step myself. 

*¢Come on in,”’ she said, in her soft, arch voice, 
with a touch of the pretty accent, into which, at 
times, she was wont to lapse. ‘You don’t 
rightly know our August mists yet, Miss Farley.” 

‘But where have you been? Is ita day for 
you to be out, either?’ I looked down, as I 
spoke, with an amused smile. I say looked 
down, for I am rather a tall woman, and Isabel 


Musgrave was of the most fairy and fragile-like ; 


pattern. There she stood, in her dress of gray 


tweed, her soft, yellow hair tucked away under } 


@ trim, gray hat; the only spot of color about her § 
being her blue, ‘plue eyes, and the tiny knot of 
scarlet that fastened her snow-white collar. 

‘‘T’ve had rather a long walk; 
old Elspeth,’’ she answered, in a tired tone, 

“What! All the way to Pink hill!” 1} 
exclaimed. ‘‘You do need looking after. I 
shall speak to Mr. Musgrave.” 

“‘Oh, pray, let me beg of you not!’’ she cried 
in an agitated whisper. ‘‘ Dear Miss Farley, ’'d 
not have papa know it, for the world.” 


The door was opened by the servant, as she } 


spoke, and there the conversation closed. But I 
wondered, as I went to my room, what could 
have made her walk three miles, on such a { 
wet, dismal day. 

I had come to Europe, with my young brother, 
Howard, principally on account of his health, 
which had been broken down by severe study. 
On board the steamer, I had been complaining, 


to a Scotch lady, whose acquaintance I made, of § there, save as guests. 


the, discomfort of hotels. 

«As you are going to Edinburgh,’’ she said, 
“T know just the place for you. A lonely, old- 
time house, on St. Andrew’s Square. Its owner, 
James Musgrave, more’s the pity, has run 
through two fortunes, and one of his girls is 
free enough from false shame, to be willing to 
take a few boarders. You’ll meet nobody there, 
but ‘ people of consideration,’ as the Scotch say, 
that is the gentry, As for Isabel, the daughter, 
‘ Wee Tibbie,’ as they call her at home, she’s the 
most lovable creature I’ve ever known. Poor 

. child! she has a hard time of it, what with her 
two oldish, fine-lady sisters, and her spendthrift 
father.”” Taking this advice, I went to the Mus- 
graves, and was soon domiciled there. 


. é 
it was to see } 


T. GOULD. 


and rare belongings. The dining-room and 
‘ breakfast-room were below stairs, on the first 
floor, and each was hung with family portraits of 
the Musgraves. Among these was a lovely young 
$ girl, painted by Sir Peter Lely, a certain Barbara 
Musgrave, whose father had taken her to France, 
¢ when quite a child, and there remained, until the 
} unquiet times in Scotland called him home, to 
$draw his sword by the side of the gallant 
Montrose. Barbara had followed .his fortunes, 
Sand after the Restoration, going with Colonel 
$ Musgrave to Charles’ Court, she married an 
§ Englishman, sending home to Scotland this beau- 
 tiful picture of her more beautiful self, in the 
} court dress of the times, with dainty patches on 
her dimpled chin, and her golden hair powdered. 
Nexther, hung a fair-haired boy, out, also, with 
Prince Charles, and who died fighting for the 
} House of Stuart, at -Culloden. These, and a 
‘dear, old granddame, in mob-cap and muslin 


It was really a fine, old house, full of curious 
4 
3 


. : kerchief, were the pride of the present repre- 


{ sentatives of the Musgraves; and many a story 
} did Howard coax Isabel to tell him of her dead 
{and gone ancestors and ancestresses, whose faces 
smiled so sweetly from their oaken frames. 
3 By and by, we came to know the household, 
; and an odd one it was. “The two sisters, to whom 
} Mrs. Denbigh had alluded, were half-sisters of 
; Isabel’s, and much her seniors. To them, the 
’ grandeur of the Musgraves remained the same, 
and they kept up a curious farce of being 
unaware that the inmates of the house were 
They were faded dames, 
but with stately, superb manners, like their 
father. Isabel seemed like a wild blue bell 
beside them. And yet, upon her delicate, fairy- 
par shoulders, fell the heat and burthen of the 
battle of life; I suspected this, at first, but I 
§ found it out, in all its pathos, ere long. 

Mr. Musgrave sat in his accustomed seat, be- 
nign and courtly, as we went down to dinner, at 
which covers were laid for quite a company. 
There, too, was old Mrs. Hobby, always boasting 
of her diamonds, and disputing about creeds; 
James Titherspoon, an antiquated Scotch beau; 
Monsieur Auber, a young French medical student: 
Mr. Ross, a queer, dried-up old Scotchman, and 
others, not necessary for my story. I always sat 
$ on the left of Isabel. 
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As I took my seat, I noticed that the chair, on } namely, the approaching visit of the Queen, for 
her right, was vacant, and was about asking after { the unveiling of the statue of the Prince Consort, 
its usual occupant, when Mr. Musgrave’s hearty } now completed, and erected in Charlotte Square. 
voice broke forth: After awhile, I made myself heard, and ascer- 

« And where is John Moray? He has a canny } tained that the window was to be had, as Isabel 
Scotch head of his, and might be a Q. C. before i expressed it, ‘‘at a price for Americans !’’ and 
two years, if he only knew how to be punctual.” Mr. Musgrave here interposed by offering to pro- 

“Many thanks, sir,” said a voice, half-laugh- { cure one for me at the residence of a friend in 
ingly, as the speaker came in. ‘I wish I was { the same locality, at a mere nominal sum. And 
as sure of my Q. C., as I am of that soup, which 3 then the party broke up, some to go out, 
Isee is not yet taken away; and isn’t that ; others to the drawing-room. 
punctual enough ?”” { Thad letters to write for the American mail, 

He was nothing very special ‘to look at, this } and therefore went to my own room, directly after 
John Moray. He might be, in age, anywhere § dinner, and did not emerge again until nearly 
from thirty to fifty, but though his hair, on the 3 eleven o'clock. Then, remembering that Peggy, 
temples, was gray, his fine fresh skin, and clear, ; the waitress, had probab’y retired, and wishing 
gray eyes made him retain a look of youth still. ; to procure 9. glass of water, I stepped out into the 
The face was rather stern and grave, habitually, } hall, on my way down stairs. As I got to the 
and there were deep lines about it, which noth- { landing, the door-bell rang, and I drew back into 
ing but the pencil of care ever draws; very like- } the niche at the head of the stairs, to wait until 
ly, @ casual observer would have seen in him } the bell was answered. Standing thus, out of 
only a middle-aged, grave Scotchman. Unless } sight, I became an unwilling auditor of what 
they had learned to watch for his rare, sweet ; followed. 
smile, or heard his voice grow gentle, instinc- ‘“«T cannot tell you!”’ said Isabel’s voice, with a 
tively, as it always did to women or children; in ; sob that was almost a wail of despair. ‘Do not 
short, I suppose I am a fanciful old maid, and no ;ask me. Take the cross, and loan me what you 
doubt Howard would have laughed at me for con- ; choose. You say you want to help me; then 
structing any romance for John Moray. why fret me with questions I would rather die 

Isabel looked up at him in her pretty, arch } than answer?” 
way, as he took his seat. ‘I am sure you will} I shrank back closer in my corner, unable | 
need your hot soup after crossing the gardens in either to go into the room, or down the staircase, 
this mist,” she said. ‘It is excessively raw and ; without attracting attention, and then I heard 
cold for the season.”’ John Moray answer: 

*Then you have been out,”’ he said, in-a lower ‘* Poor child!’ very compassionately. ‘I do 
tone. ‘Don’t you call that foolish, on a day like } not mean to fret you. But why is it easier to 
this ?”” give me a half confidence than a whole one?” 


Isabel's color changed, as she caught my eye. } I seemed destined to be included in it also, for 
“Don’t you know,’’ she said, -playfully, “that $a gentleman had entered below stairs, and was 
we women pride ourselves on being able to endure { holding a long conversation with Mr. Musgrave 
the elements? Did not Barbara Musgrave, yon- in the hall, and my nerves were not equal to a 


der,” waving her hand toward a portrait on the } ; descent, arrayed, as I was, in my white wrapper. 


wall, “ride many a mile, through storm and } I lost the first half of Isabel’s next sentence, but 
tempest, with her father, when he was out with ; the last was audible: 
Montrose ?”’ “Nobody but old Elspeth, and she would die 
John Moray made no answer, but devoted him- } rather than betray a Musgrave.” 
self to his dinner, like a hungry man, and the * And would not 1?” asked John Moray, with 
tea-tray (always the conclusion of our repast, ) sudden passion. Then, in a colder voice, ‘‘ But 
was set down in front of Isabel before he spoke } I detain you. Here are two five-pound notes ; 
again; this time, to address me, as he caught my ‘ to-morrow I can give you all you wish.” 
eye. ‘“No, no!’ she cried, bursting into tears, and 
“T heard of a window for you, to-day, Miss } before I could move, she flashed through the 
Farley,” he said, pleasantly; ‘(a very desirable } partly open door, and was upon me, stumbling 
one, in Charlotte Square.” into my arms, half-blinded, as she was, by cry- 
Whereupon arose a series of questions from ing. AsI folded this poor, trembling little thing 
different voices, and a very animated discussion $ to my bosom, she tried to pull herself away, 
of the theme which was then stirring the hearts ; murmuring some excuse. Still holding her hand, 
of all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in Edinburgh, } I guided her along the hall, to my door. 
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*¢ You must come in,’ I said. ‘‘ You are agaite § where I sat, leaning out of the window, and feast- 
worn out from your long walk, this morning.” ; ing my eyes with the beautiful spectacle before 
So I put her in my big arm chair, and chatted; me. The crowded streets, full of joyous-looking 
kindly and nonchalantly about nothing, until the ‘ people; the Hussars, on their splendid, black 
trembling ceased, and she looked up at me with : horses, stationed twelve paces apart; while be- 
grateful, questioning eyes. ‘ tween each mounted soldier stood a proud-looking 

‘‘T am not going to ask you anything about it,” ; Highlander, in the handsome dress of the Forty- 
I said, answering the mute appeal. ‘‘ When you ‘ second Regiment (this line extending from the . 
want my aid or my sympathy, you will come to palace to the square, on both sides of the way, 
me, frankly, I am sure. But take an older ‘ the Queen was to pass) ; all this made up a novel 
woman’s advice, my bonnie, wee Tibbie—” ( scene. And when, at last, amid the crashing and 

‘Don’t call me so!’’ came a cry of pain. 3 { booming of the castle’s guns, Sir Colin Campbell’s 

I was startled, (for it was her father’s pet regiment, the gallant Seventy-ninth Highlanders, 
name for her, and we all used it, sometimes, ) but ; of Lucknow fame, appeared, as the special guard 
I went on, more guardedly. “Take my advice, { of honor to the Queen, I cried out, with a vehe- 
and don’t use the sex’s privilege of wounding an mence quite unbecoming my staid and sober 
honest heart.” years, and my republican blood: 

She turned very pale, and I should have re-} «Oh, how can they? The very idea of any 
pented my hardihood, but she threw her pretty } one buta royal Stuart passing through Edinburgh, 
arms around my neck, and said, in the saddest with the pipers playing the ‘ White Cockade!’” 
voice I ever heard, “‘ Aye, that’s the worst of all! } How they all laughed at me! Isabel declared 
Oh, John, John!” ; that I need never again scold her for being a fierce 

I could only clasp her closer, and wait for the } little Jacobite; and Howard vowed that I was so 
fresh storm of agonized sobs to subside. And } perverse that I would not even look at the Queen. 
when she raised her head, she looked so wan and ; But Howard belied me; for, moreover, in my 
shadowy that I was fairly alarmed. } woman’s soul, I felt what a trying moment it was 

“I will go now,” she said, huskily ; “will you } for the wife, when Her Majesty drew back the 
kiss me, please, and forget all this, as if it had } curtains, and displayed the superb statue of her 
never happened?’ And then, after a most ten- } beloved Prince Consort. 
der embrace, she fled away, up the staircase, to ; We were applauding with the crowd, and 
her own room, above mine, where, for more } Musgrave was so moved with the whole thing, 
than an hour afterward, I heard the light, rest- } that he began to tug at his pocket, for the obvious 
less footfall overhead, pacing its lonely round. $ purpose of extracting his pocket handkerchief 

The weather had been changeable, and partly { from it. As he pulled it out, something dazzling 
rainy ; but on the eighteenth of August, the day ; bright rolled from between its folds, and fell on 
rose clear and lovely. All Edinburgh was in gala} the floor, at Mrs. Hobby’s feet. She plunged 
dress; from Holyrood, over Calton Hill, to the } down to pick up the glittering object, at the same 
castle, hung banners and escutcheons; every win- ‘instant that Mr. Musgrave started up from his 
dow and doorway bloomed with flowers, and gar- chair, and [ heard her cry, chilly: 
lands of the beautiful Scotch heather; while the ‘“Why—what !—my diamond brooch! Blessed 
breeze on Arthur’s Seat caught the folds of the ban- { ; powers, Mr. Musgrave, how did it come in your 
ney of Scotland, and flung the yellow lion proudly ; pocket? It’s been missing, since Thursday, and 
aloft. Perhaps there is no city whose natural I told Miss Isabel I thought it was: stolen by—” 
picturesqueness so aids decoration and military } John Moray’s hand was on her arm. “ For 
display as ‘‘ Auld Reekie ;”’ and the Scotch, ever ; God’s sake, madam, hush! Isabel, look at your 
loyal as they are, seemed delighted to outvie each i father.” 
other in their welcome to their sovereign. There was need. Without a sound, the poor, 

Full half an hour before the time appointed for } old man had dropped back in his chair, ghastly 
the starting of the procession from Holywood } and motionless, like one dead, and over him stood 
palace, we were safely ensconced at our window } Isabel, with his white head on her bosom. 
on the square. I had ‘cordially invited all the ‘Stand back !’’ she cried, as, with one impulse, 
party at the house to accompany me, but only { weallsprangtoaid her. ‘He ismine—my poor, 
succeeded in securing the Musgraves, Mr. Tith- old father! You cannot wish to hurt him or 
erspoon, Mrs. Hobby, and John Moray ; theothers } punish him now! Oh, I knew—I knew it would 
had arranged to go elsewhere. I gave old Mr. ; kill him! Papa, papa, speak once again to your 
Musgrave the post of honor in the centre of the {ain dochter—your wee Tibbie! It’s only me, 
group, and had found a small corner for myself, | papa; nobody shall ever take you from me!” 
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I think there was not a dry eye but her own } frequently steal the same object again. Money, 
jin the room. My own tears poured down like } however, was the exception; she never had been 
rain; poor Mrs. Hobby, still densely bewildered, } able to recover any of it, nor did she know how 
was sobbing violently; Mr. Titherspoon and or where he spent it. The poor child was often 
Howard had retreated to the farthest corner; } put to sore straits in consequence of this, and 
and John Moray alone went up to the little} could hardly keep money enough in the house 
passionate figure. for current expenses. It was this which had 
“Isabel!’’? How gently the calm voice fell on } induced her to apply to John Moray for tempo- 
the girl’s tortured brain! ‘Nobody knows but} rary aid; for, she said, she had frequently 
ourselves, and I think I may answer’’—looking } thought that he suspected the nature of her 
beseechingly at our group, as we stood there, } trial. 
helplessly—‘‘I am sure I can promise you, that} I asked Isabel why she had never applied to a 
this—this mistake will go no farther.” physician, and she told me that she had, and to 
“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Hobby, wringing } one of the most celebrated in Edinourgh, The 
her hands, and her cap-strings quivering with } dovior had pronounced it a case of brain-affection, 
excitement, ‘never, never, to anybody, Miss} probably induced by typhoid fever, from which 
Isabel. A bruised reed—’ But Howard seized } her father had suffered, several years previous. 
her, from behind, and nobody heard. And so she had gone on, suffering, and concealing, 
It was a terrible tragedy, ending our gala day. } until, as she said, it seemed, at times, as if she 
For while the bands played, and the multitude} could endure it no longer. Old Elspeth, her 
outside shouted, the poor old man was dying. } nurse, had been her only confidant; her sisters 
He never spoke coherently again. Once he called } would never have had nerve enough to bear the 
his wife’s name. And then, just at the last, he} shock of such tidings: and so the poor child 
gave an upward glance, a kindly smile at the ’ struggled on, all alone. 
pale face bending over him. 








‘“‘T used to think, sometimes,’ she said, 
“My ain blue bell—my—wee Tibbie!”’ came wearily, ‘‘that poor papa was half-conscious of 
the gasping breath; then silence. his own infirmity, and now I am sure he was; for 
I stayed with Isabel until the pageant was} the discovery brought on the shock which killed 
over, and John Moray could bring a carriage. } him. My poor papa! Oh, Miss Farley, he 


She never moved or spoke when we took her away } loved me so! I was always his baby—his ‘ Wee 
from her father, but every few seconds, a dread- ; Tibbie ;*’? and then she fell to weeping again, 
ful thrill would pass over the delicate framé, that } until, from sheer bodily exhaustion, she dropped 
was terrible to witness. I helped her down the} asleep. 

stair, and we took her home, and laid her on her 3 It was a sad week in the beautiful house in St. 
own bed. That night, when tears had come to} Andrew’s Square. People came and went; for 
relieve her poor tortured brain, she told me the} the Musgraves were highly respected in Edin- 
whole pitiful story. For the past two years, it} burgh. But Isabel would see no one, not even 
appeared, her father had been acting very} John Moray, before the funeral. At last, that 
strangely. ‘The first symptom that Isabel noticed } came, gloomy and dreadful, as all Scotch funerals 
of his strange mania, was the disappearance, } of ceremony are, and I was glad to go up to the 
piece by pisce, of the small articles of silver in } drawing-room, and lay off my crape trimmings, 
the house; then her own jewelry, and some lace. } open the shutters, and look out at Arthur's Seat, 
The poor girl had obliged herself to watch him, } which the setting sun was flooding with its paly 
day and night, and the agony of fear, lest he} gold. 

should betray himself, was terrible to bear. A hand, laid gently on my shoulder, reminded 
Mrs. Hobby had spoken to Isabel, several days } me that I was not alone. But to my surprise, it 
before, of the loss of her brooch, and the girl } was John Moray, and not Howard, to whom the 
had instantly suspected where it had gone, but } hand belonged. 

her father had evidently secreted it about his ‘‘Miss Farley,’ he said, in a strangely hesi- 
person, as she could find no trace of it in the } tating manner, for him, “will you do mea favor?” 
hiding places where she had occasionally found Of course, I said, instantly and heartily, that 
articles he had stolen. She showed me one} he might consider it granted; there’s no denying 
curious hiding place; a small partition in the} that John Moray was a favorite of mine, from 
chimney of his bed-room. One thing was quite } the first. 

singular ; Isabel said she found she could remove “Tt is—can you—”’ then he corrected himself, 
the things, one by one, and her father never} for the third time. ‘I want, more than I can 
seemed to detect her, or his loss, but would ; tell you, to see Miss Isabel, for a few moments. 
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Will you ask her to come here, and see me—and 
will you add to your very great kindness, by 
remaining in the room?” I must have looked 
surprised, for he added, more hastily: ‘‘She is 
all alone in the world now, and I would like to 
think that you are her friend, at this time.” 

I went along the corridor, with a curious, half- 
amused sensation, wondering if this was what 
mothers feel, when they realize that their girls 
are about to try their wings, for flight from the 
home-nest; and before I reached Isabel’s door, I 
had decided that John Moray’s way was a very 
wise way, indeed, and that, for my part, I should 
give him a hearty God-speed in his wooing. 

Isabel stood in the gentre of the room, looking 
almost a shadow of her former self, so wan and 
pale, in her flowing black dress; but the dainty, 
sweet face was the same as ever. 

“Tsabel,” I said, taking her hand, ‘I am sent 
for you to come to the drawing-room. John 
Moray begged that you would come.” 

To my surprise, she yielded immediately, 
though her hand shook, and her eyes filled with 


eee 


—VIOLETS. 





aed One 
tears. He was standing in the window, looking 
off toward his native hills of Fife, but he turned 
instantly, as the light step came across the 
floor. 

‘J have never thanked you for what you said 
and did, that dreadful day,” she said, simply, 
letting her hand rest in his, and raising her blue, 


blue eyes to his face. ‘‘ You were always good, 


; and—’’ here there was a falter, ‘dear papa was 
>} so fond of you.” 

} He saw the little, up-turned, flower-like face 
; close beside him, and steady, sober John Moray 


forgot all he had meant to say, when he had re- 
quested me to be present at a formal interview, 
for pressing the tiny hand to his breast, he only 
; said, brokenly : 


; 
5 
; 
; 


“¢My bonnie wee thing, you are all alone, and 
sore afraid! I have loved you so long, so long; 
will you come to me, forevermore ?”’ 
And, as I discreetly vanished from my post on 

the threshold, closing the door behind me, I heard 
- soft voice, with a ring of joy in it, answer: 
“Yes, John!” 


————eee 


REVERTE. 


BY ELLA 


Tue day had been wild and stormy, 
And fall of the wind’s unrest, 

And I sat alone by the window, 
While the sunset dyed the west; 

And the holy hush of twilight, 
As the day went over the hil], 

Like a spirit’s voice seemed speaking, 
And saying, “ Peace, be still.” 


Then I thought, with a sudden longing, 
That it might be so with my woes; 
That the life so wild and restless, 
When it reached the eve’s repose, 
Might glow with a golden glory, 
And be crowned with peace and rest ; 


PARA nnn nen 


WHEELER. 


And the holy calm of twilight 
Might come to my troubled breast. 


All of the pain and passion, 
That trouble my life’s long day, 
As the winds go down at sunset, 
May suddenly pass away, 
And the wild and turbulent billows, 
That surge in my heart at will, 
Shall be hushed into calm and silence, 
By the whisper, “ Peace, be still.” 


And my soul grew full of patience, 
And I said, “I can bear it all; 

Though the day be long and stormy, 
The twilight, at last, must fall.” 
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BY FANNY 


My azure-eyed darlings, come out from your hiding, 
Where have you been all the winter so long ? 

The robins and blue-birds have come from the southland, 
Come with their twitter of gladsomest song. 


Up from the chilly, brown mould of the garden, 
The spears of the lily start rugged and green; 

The sunshine is warm as the kiss of a lover, 
And glorifies earth with its goldenest sheen. 


Come out from your hiding, my azure-eyed darlings, 
Earth holds no blossoms so dainty as you. 


DRISCOLL. 


} The spring-time, your lover, doth wait for your coming— 
Wait with a heart that is patient and true. 


} The brooklet is calling you, sweets, from your dreaming, 
Calling with laughter so riant and gay; 
And the birds in the elm branches out in the garden, 
Call to you, call to you, all the long day. - 


The sunshine doth woo you with warm glowing kisses, 
The breezes come whispering over the lea; 

My azure-eyed darlings, my fai? fragile darlings, 
Oh, come to the epring-time, that waiteth with me! 





‘*PUSS IN 


BY SIDNEY TREVOR, AUTHOR OF 
Tue green Venetian shutters of the villa} 
opposite, jalouses they call them in Italy, were } 
wide open, and through the ample window, that } 
reached to the floor, I saw a little girl, a perfect j 
dream of loveliness, playing with her doll. ; 


We had taken a house on the Riviera, not far i 


from Mentone, Dick Winter, and I, preferring it to ; 


Nice, which was too exciting for a confirmed { 
Sas a last resort, to Europe with me, that I 


eripple like myself. Dick was my cousin, and 


§ 


BOOTS.”’ 


, 


‘UNE DISCRETION,’ ETO., ETC. 


sometimes. Will we ever live to get back there?” 
And I sighed. 

“‘Yes, and before long,’’ Dick answered, 
cheerily. ‘‘The winter. here, as the Aix doctor 
said, will set you on your legs again, for life.’ 

Dear Dick! For the two years that I had 
been invalided, he had persisted in giving up, as 
I have said, everything fer me. He had come, 


ever since my misfortune, he had devoted him- ; might try the different doctors and waters, in 


self to me with the most unselfish affection, even 


accompanying me abroad. 


Just across the road, or rather country lane, 
stood another villa, that was separated from the 
highway only by a low terrace. 
shut up ever since our arrival. 
fof the first time, I had observed signs of habita- ; 


tion in it. Now that the windows were opened, 


2 


Icould see quite into the principal apartment, } 
fot my Bath chair had been wheeled under the } 
“palms of my garden, close to the hedge, and } 


therefore not fifty feet from the opposite villa. 

“Well, Percy, old fellow,’’ cried Dick’s hearty 
voice, as he came out to see me; ‘ how are you, § 
this morning ?”’ 

“Hush!’ I said. ‘Look across there. If; 
you speak louder, you may frighten her away.” 

Dick looked. “Charming,” he said. ‘A per- ; 
fect little fairy! She comes out, in her dark dress, { 
against the colored stucco of the wall behind her, 
a8 in a picture of Titian.” ; 

“It makes an old cripple like me young ; 
again,’ I answered. ‘How absorbed she is in 
her doll. But hark! what an odd sound.” 

Patter, patter, patter, it came, on the still i 
morning air, one tiny little tap after another, 
like walnut shells walking. The next instant, a 
cat, her hind feet shod in miniature boots, stalked 
gravely across the opposite room, and up to the 
little girl, who soon threw down her doll, and ; 
crying, ‘Oh! you delicious little puss in boots,”’ 
sized the intruder, and began to hug her, as if ; 
she would hug the breath out of her. 

Dick burst into laughter. ‘The mischievous 
little imp,” he said. ‘She has shod the cat. 
Who can she be ?”’ 

“As she speaks English, she must be English, 
or American,’ I said. ‘The latter, I think. 
She’s just such a golden-haired little darling as 
one sees looking out of windows, in Boston, 





5 
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It had been § 
To-day, however, ; 


the hope of cure. 

So little hope was left me, however, of any such 
result, that, alone I should never have under- 
taken the journey. We stayed awhile at Aix-les- 
Barras, where Doctor Braché thought Nice 
advisable for the winter following. The entire 
change of scene and air, he said, would 
strengthen me. So we came to the Riviera, 

I had been lying under the palms, in front of 
our villa, all this time. Dick now entered the 
house, and returned, directly, with an armful of 
exquisite roses, which he threw over me. 

At this instant, a small voice, frovfi behind the 
chair-back, said, ‘*‘ But for me—have the messieurs 
no roses for little Fiorella at all?” 

Unobserved, the small maid from across the 
road, having perceived us, had left the house, 
and stolen up, doll in hand, and ‘ Puss in Boots’ 
gravely following. 

I replied, shaking my head, wishing to tease 
her, a little, ‘‘ Roses are for invalids.’’ 

She answered, readily enough : 

‘«¢ But then I shall be an—what. is it—invalid ?” 

‘‘And will you give me kisses for roses 2”’ 
asked Dick. 

“To you—yes,”’ she said, after having regarded 
him for some minutes; ‘‘ because you are only a 
boy—and—and so very handsome,” she added, 
demurely. 

‘* A scratch and a caress,’’ laughed Dick. ‘A 
‘ Puss in Boots’ yourself, or a miniature woman.”’ 

«« And to me?”’ I asked. 

“Oh! young ladies are never kissed by 
grown-up gentlemen,’’ she pronounced, oracu- 
larly. ‘‘The hands, yes, if monsieur likes; but 
the face never! that is for parents. 

‘«Great heavens! Percy, what is it?’ I hear 
Dick saying, as if he were afar off; and | feel 
myself to be first like fainting, then quite 
mad and delirious. 
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For, through the window of the opposite villa, 
and on to the terrace, floating toward us, with 
the queenly, gliding tread I knew so well, and ; 
her tall figure and lily-face, as I remembered 
them eight years ago, comes my only love—my { 


false, cruel, mercenary, forsworn, yet still beau- § 


tiful love! 

Down the terrace steps, across the road, in at 
the gate she comes, the ghost of my dead faith 
and youth, trailing sombre robes about her, out 
of which her white throat and beautiful face 
rises, the sun gilding her brown hair, and lighting 
her false eyes, with a divine beauty. 

Ah! she sees me! I had rightly judged her 
cold heart; for even*the sight of the wrecked 
manhood of one to whom she once confessed her 


love—one who had held her sweet, lithe body in’: 


his arms and against his furiously beating heart 
—had no power to call a faintest flush to her 
cheek, a quicker throb to her pulse. 


She comes up to me, after -a slight start and 
hesitation, and gives me her slender, cool hand. ; 


A faint, courteous smile is on’ her lips. 

“So glad to meet you,” she says, with her 
cool, high-bred air. 

“*Mimi—mimi!” calls out the child, at this 
juncture. ‘See the lovely roses! 
three, red, yellow, and pink, and you will put 
them on your breast. Oh! beautiful mamma, 
won’t you?” 


She stooped, flushing slightly. At least she } 


was capable of mother-love, I said to myself 
this beautiful creature, who had been false to all 
other. 

Dick’ greeted her but slightly. 
that the boy had heard of my youthful 
shipwreck? I hoped not.- 

After a few courteous commonplaces, she left 
us, her child clinging to her skirts, as she glided 
away and disappeared; ‘‘Puss In Boots’’ still 
following gravely after. 

I think I did not much mind her vicinity, after 
the first shock; being now sure that I despised 
her, as much as I had formerly adored her. 
This is the story of our mutual past: 

To come home, during the perils of our civil 
war, and find that my promised wife was actually 
married to a very rich cousin—what surer method 
could there be, for making a contemptuous 
acquaintance out of a devoted lover? 

I considered myself cured. Cured, at one 


Could it be 


Here are § 


: 3 little one, 


¢it. So long as active service left me no moment 
: for thought—so long as there was danger to face, 
Sand fatigue to support—I drove thought away 
; with a strong hand. 
; No night was too dark or stormy, no swamp 
too deadly, no bullet-rain too perilous. After 
: incredible hardships in the field, came a night, 
after battle, when I slept in the rain; then, 
‘ finally, my overworn frame gave way, and since 
that hour I have been crippled by rheumatism, 
Sand had never walked. 
$ Doubtless, Edith Preston, in her far-off conti- 
; neatal life, for she had gone to Europe after her 
‘marriage, had lost all sympathy with me. With 
; what joy she must have hugged her riches and 
$success to her heart, when she knew how 
‘narrowly she had escaped marrying a cripple, 
$ cut off from the riches and honor, which he had 
‘ hoped to gain for her, in his now forcibly relin- 
} quished profession! The accident of meeting 
‘ like this should make us, none the less, strangers 
henceforth. 
3 For some time, as I have said, her vicinity was 
; nothing tome. I saw the child after, and was 
$ able to love her, in spite of her parentage. She 
’ was such a winsome little maid. 
The mother evidently did not grudge me that 
i solace, for it was plain that her commands had 
’ been laid upon the child’s nurse, not to interfere 
Sin our friendship. As often as my chair was 
° wheeled out of doors, under the palms, came the 
to trundle a wheelbarrow, which 
’ she filled with gravel, to sit in the warm sand, 
Sand ‘make a garden,” of rootless twigs and 
’ flowers, soon grubbed up with her releniless 
§ spade, to give place to new eccentricities of land- 
scape gardening—to dress my hair after as many 
’ new and various styles as Auguste herself; and 
} sometimes, after exhausting my store of fairy 
tales, to drop asleep on my breast, her soft, 
| parted lips near mine, and her sweet breath on 
‘my cheek. And always there came with her, 
° grave as a court chamberlain, her Maltese cat, 
3 shod with its tiny shoes, which the child thought 
3 the funniest thing in the world. I came, at last, 
$in consequence, to call Fifi herself ‘Puss In 
Boots.” 
What mutual confidences we exchanged, and 
what plans we formed for future happintss 


‘Could not you be my papa?”’ she asked me, 


stroke, of all possible desire even to remember ? one day, while Dick lay on the grass, near; and 
the past. 
with all the strength of a strong man’s youth, } 
cannot be cured so soon of that sweet madness. 
Perhaps I was too confident in my ‘pride and 


contempt, and really desperate. I did not believe 


| together ! 
: 


Perhaps a merely human being, loving } he looked over the edge of his newspaper to make 


me a grimace, as I answered, quite as gravely: 
“That depends—haven’t you a papa, then?” 
“Oh, not at all! At least he’s gone away to 

be an ‘angel, and isn’t any good, any longer, to 
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mamma and Fifi. Come, now, mamma will be} Beeckman, my dear? We were just adoring this 
charmed, and so shall 1!” little love of yours, and did not know you were 
I was astonished and disgusted to find that this } here, on the Riviera.” 
childish announcement gave me a sudden heart- For Edith Beeckman had come out to seek the 
leap; and then a cold shudder followed, so that } child, at that moment, and so met my relatives, 
I made Dick wheel me indoors. face to face. She gave a courteous, though hardly 
What was it to me that her mother was free— } cordial, reception tothethreeladies; but presently 
the woman whose cruel treachery had made me } softening, took Doris away, to drive with her, 
reckless aud wasteful of the life and future she} my aunt following their departure closely, in 
had scorned to share? } dread of Dick’s calling her to account for the re- 
If I were so craven as to desire it, would she } markable conclusion of her exordium. 
be likely to give herself to me, crippled and} One day, I accepted ar. invitation to breakfast 
stricken as I had become-—she, who broke faith } with my aunt. Dick drove me into Nice, and 
with my youth, my love, and my hope? had me carried up stairs. But I did not know 
She had, several times, sought me out in my ; that Edith Preston was to be of the party, until 
garden nook ; but only for the exchange of com-} I found her at my elbow, in the plainest and 
monplaces, or to ask if her little one was too } blackest of robes, which enhanced her pallor. 
importunate. She was the first woman who had the tact to 
At least I had been able to be as freezing in } ask services of me, after I had become a cripple, 
my demeanor as she had been calm, This morning, instead of offering to assist me, 
Dick never spoke of her. So I concluded that she let me render all the usual aid, of which a 
he knew nothing of our mutual past, and had not } lady has need at table, even making no motion to 
remembered my paleness on meeting her. pick up her handkerchief, which fell beside my 
One day, when Fifi had nestled herself into} chair. She actually, for the time, made me for- 
my brouette, among the wraps at my feet, and ; get that I was not like other men. Heartless 
was there conducting the toilettes of several nose- ; women, you see, may have tact! 
less and otherwise maimed dollies, ‘‘ Puss In Thereafter, day by day, I saw more and more 
Boots’ looking gravely on, came an irruption of } of Mrs. Beeckman. She took great pains with - 
cousins, who had met Dick in Nice, the day be-} Dick’s French pronunciation, which was some- 
fore, and had so found out my lair. } what defective. Their readings of Corneille and 
“Bad old Person!” pronounced my cousin } Racine went on under the palms, but at a suf- 
Helen, squeezing my nose against her Venetian } ficient distance not to be a bore to baby Florilla 





> 
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“dog-collar,” in a sisterly hug: | 
“So you tried hiding, abandoned Relative ?”’ ; 
asked Doris, taking me by the .moustache, the } 
better to salute me, while aunt Van Rensselaer 
quite choked me, in the fervor of her embrace. 

“What are you doing here, dear Boy?” 
queried the last, squinting curiously at the pretty ; 
baby nestled at my feet. 

“Training for foot-racing, aunty,’ I respond, 
cheerily. ‘* What else ?”’ 

“And whose is that little darling?’ she 
pursues. 

“Tm mamma’s and pussy's,’’ responds Fifi, 
indignant at being left out of the conversation. 

“Who is it she looks like, Dick ?”’ asks Helen. 

“«Like her mother, Mrs. Beeckman,” says / 
Dick, shortly. ‘ 

“Not possible, Percy, that you still recognize 
that woman,” cries my aunt, with the delicacy 
Which characterizes one’s near relations. 

“Pshaw, aunty Van!” said Dick. ‘She’s 
very charming, and if we like her—why not?” 

“Well, after all that has come and gone, and 
poor Percy there, in his chair, quite because of 
that wicked woman’s—how do you do, Mrs. 





and her Monsieur Pussy. For now that I so often 
called her ‘‘ Puss In Boots,” she retorted by call- 
ing me ‘ Monsieur Pussy.” 

The Van Rensselaers, too, brought us often to- 
gether, in their rather noisy but hearty home 
circle, at Nice, where Dick coaxed me to go oc- 
casionally, and where I became accustomed to 
take my place, sure that Mrs. Beeckman, also a 
frequent visitor, would offer me, if present, no 
unnecessary and mortifying services. 

A quiet friendliness, on her part, gradually 
made me cease to remember her, in any other 
character than her present one. Sometimes, un- 
der the palms, my bitter mood would make me 
respond savagely to her cool, self-possessed. tact. 
But she never seemed to notice. Perhaps she 
grew a shade paler, but her pity for my bodily 
infirmity forbade resentment, I suppose; for she 
never showed, by word or deed, that she felt it. 

A cold nature, I often thought. I said, «‘ How 
lucky it was that I had not tied my already half- 
dead body to that perfect piece of indifference! 
And yet—and yet—oh, my dream—my beautiful 
love’s young dream! And to end in this—this 
death in life !” 
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“Fifi is wicked to-day,” complacently an- Let me be set aside, henceforth, and sce other 
nounced that young person, one morning. ‘She } people live; and learn not to let my dead hopes 
had bited Gracieuse, and frowed the breakfast on } cry out, from the their living tomb! 
the floor, and mimi has cried—oh, cried drefffy !’’ “A breakfast party to the Reserve, for oysters 
And Miss Fiorella chuckled with delight, at the ; and Bonilla d aisse’’ was planned for to-day ; but 
harrowing picture she described, as she nestled } I felt too cross to be of the party, and insisted 
in my arms. The other “ Puss In Boots,”’ mean- upon Dick’s leaving me, to my own devices, 
time, gravely looked up, and mewed. Everyone was absurdly irritating, with their 

‘Dear me! dearme! Then you may be going offers of self-denial, and stopping at home with 
te do me a mischief, too!” I cry, hastening to } 


me; but I was too crusty. 
put the small rebel on ‘er feet again. “Run Even aunty Van pronounced me crabbed, and 


away, wicked Fifi; and ask mamma to find me } said that I must, per consequence, be getting well, 
the good Fifi. I want the good Fifi; who loves} Twelve o’clock found me in the garden, working 
mamma, and Gracieuse, and Monsieur Pussy. ' at some papers on strategy, and other military 
Go away, wicked Fifi !’’ matters, with which I sometimes filled the hours 

The small imp first looked surprised, then } of my interminable leisure. How very hot it 
indignant, and finally melted into tears, and ran 3 


>seemed! The sun quite deadened the sea air, 
sobbing to the house. I could have sobbed, too, } before it reached my palms, and for some days, 
as soon as she went. 


Dick could not imagine } the weather had been quite sultry, even for Nice, 
what ailed me, I was so very sad all the morning. } in February. 
‘And going on so well—stronger every day,} My papers slipped from their places, and lay 
as you know you are!”’ he remonstrated. s about me on the gravel, while I leaned back, 
But I did not tell him of my secret woes. ; and looked up to the bits of blue sky, which 


‘Here is Mrs. Beeckman, to cheer you up,” } peeped at me between the palm fronds, thinking 


he pronouneed, ‘‘while I go off to Nice, for a 
morning’s holiday.” 

Tears in her tyes! Yes. Not falling tears, 
but those cold eyes brimming over, and tooking 
as soft and loving as if she had a heart! Here} 
she comes, her beautiful face bent toward me, 
and her two hands held out! 
but take them? 

‘‘What have you done to my baby, Mr. Lee?” 
she asks, softly. 
her to be obedient, or to regret one of her stormy 


; ful ; 


‘“No one has ever persuaded } 


Sof these two past months, and endeavoring to 


decide upon a retreat from the vicinity of such 
> disturbing elements. 

In Edith Beeckman’s quiet presence, I was able 
s ether to be calmly forgetful, or sharply resent- 
and either of these feelings were more manly 


What can I do} than this hungry loneliness, which beset me in 
her absence. 


A longing, which, conquering my bitterness, 
showed her always to me, with her blue-gray 


eyes blurred with tears, and ‘a beseeching droop 


rages, until this morning; when, after seeing } of her lithe figure, as she had come to me after 
you for some moments, she came back, weeping, } the child’s excuses, her two hands seeking mine. 
and tried to comfort me, with promises for the Oh, lying sweetness! Shall I again yield my 
future, and apologies for the morning’s naughti- } soul to your wiles, to be again cruelly awakened 
ness. Even to Gracieuse, the nurse, she made ) to your falsity ? 

her excuses; and I am sent to ask if ‘good Fifi} 
many come to Monsieur Pussy.’ ”’ 


“ Tum—tum—tum !”” 
I hear, across the road, the beat of the child’s 
Then the mother told me her anxiety about the } drum, which a complaisant Santa Claus had 
little maid’s furious temper, and we concerted ? granted, in response to her Christmas prayer. 
plans for her gentle subjugation, before summon- } I hear, also, on the parquet floor, the tap, tap of 
ing the small penitent. her invariable attendant, ‘‘ Puss In Boots.’ My 
Mother-love she does feel, I said tomyselfagain. } little friend emerges on the terrace, and comes 
How shall I blame her, if she knows no other? 3 across, to chase away my distracting, useless 
She never refers to the past, never makes} thoughts. Under the oleander blossoms I see 
excuses. Dick Winter is always with her now. } the blue shoes twinkling, and the paper feather 
Heaven send she be not fooling the boy ! of a tall cocked hat reaches the pendant lemon, 
Is it possible that I am still jealous, still } on the low tree, as the baby-soldier approaches. 
caring for the woman who cheated me of my} She has borrowed a scarlet table-cover, which 
love, and then threw it in my adoring face? she wears over her shoulders, and has very 
Have I the pretension to be anyone’s moral or } successfully imitated the portentious frown, with 
legal support, when I can hardly stand alone, } which the small French soldier usually makes 
scarcely take two steps together ? the world aware of his puissance. 
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But who is it following, her slender white } the dog turned his long, loping trot into the 


hands held over her pink ears, and an atts 
deprecating look on her fair, colorless face, as 
she approaches? it is her mother. 


garden, his head swaying from side to side. 


Poor puss, who had been sleeping in the sun, 
sprang up, and essayed to fly; but those snapping 


“Mrs. Beeckman not gone to the Reserve?” I ; jaws closed.on her flesh, and she fell back, with 


cry. ‘‘ Have you forgotten that Baron Hirschberg 
will be left to the tender mercies of Miss Doris, 
or are you so secure in your empire, that you 
can trifle with your victim ?”’ 

I speak lightly, of course, but it pleases me to 
see that my badinage causes a faint shade of 
annoyance on the lady’s face. 

“—T was not quite im vein—and Fifi wants} 
mamma,” she almost hesitated in saying. 

Suddenly I feel fierce and cruel. 

«Your tactics are always inimitable, of course. 
How ridiculous of me to question your skill, or 
doubt your ultimate success,” I sneered, with a 
mocking bow. 

She lifted the darkly fringed lids of those 
strange eyes, for only one instant of time, before 
she went away, with such a grieved look, anda 
wordless salutation. How could I be so idiotic, 
as to imagine their blue-gray depths . again 
siffused with unshed tears? 

Mother and baby seated themselves beyond a 
cump of low orange trees, whose fruit and blos- 
soms perfumed the air, and at only a few yards 
distance from me; though far enough that I} 
should not be disturbed by their chatter. I made 
a feint of continuing the preparation of my 
article, though the letters, words, and diagrams 
danced before my eyes, and my blood tingled, as 
if I were not a human wreck. : } 

But the long hush—hush—of the sea, and the 
afternoon quiet, at last combined to restore me to 
my tranquility. ; 

Suddenly, a sound of panting breath, close at 
hand, caught my ear. Then the gaunt outline of } 
ahuge, Siberian, wolf-dog, was suddenly defined } 
against the distant, beryl-colored sea, as the 
beast paused, and turned its head toward the } 
shaded garden, as if seeking something. All at } 
once I started, to horrible, agonized wakefulness ; » 
for the beast’s flanks were flecked with white, } 
and his open mouth and lolling, red tongue, } 
dripped with the foam of hydrophobia; his } 
glazed eyes glaring, and his. jaws shutting, at 
intervals, in that convulsive snap, which once 
heard can never be forgotten. 

Not a soul—not a servant was near, to give 
help! Oh, my God, not a soul between him and 
those two ! 

They were only ten yards away from me, it is 
true; but crippled as I was, those ten yards 
might as well have been ten miles ! 

As this maddening thought rushed across me, 








a shiver, and was dead. Another instant, and 
he discovered Edith and the child, and rushed 
towards them. 

“Oh, my love—my darling!’’ I cried out, 
unconscious of what I was saying, and rose, by 
a miracle, to my feet. 

In another moment, I was struggling with the 
brute, one hand in his chain collar, while, with 
the other, I was beating him between the eyes 
with my loaded cane-head. Some one is shouting. 
People come running to my assistance. An iron 
bar is twisted in the collar, till suffocation and 
the blows on his head put an end to the monster, 
and Edith is saved. 

With her frightened. baby gathered close in her 
arms, she leaned against the stem of a palm, listen- 
ing, with her dilated eyes and white face, as if 
turned to stone. When I, inconsiderately, at see- 
ing this, called out her name, in alarm, she gave 
a little hysterical laugh, and sank on the ground, 
fainting. 

It was time, for otherwise, she would have seen 
me, too, unable to stand, and ignominiously rele- 
gated to my Bath chair, while other men, servants, 
too, lifted and carried her to her apartment. 

Oh, the horrible mortification of that moment! 
I almost forgot the miracle, which had preceded. 
When I saw her beautiful form in the arms of 
those creatures, I almost forgot to thank heaven 
for her safety. 

I was quite forgotten, in the excitement caused 
by the event, and had time to recall my scattered 
senses, as I sat,again alone, in the midst of the 
broken flowers and plants, the wrecks left by the 
struggle. ‘ 

No continuity of thought was possible, until 
Dick Winter rushed in upon me, almost wild 
with the idea that he had left me alone in such 
peril. It took me no little time to laugh him out 
of his excitement and compunctions. 

“And you walked, old fellow; oniy think of 
it!” cried Dick, hysterically. ‘No more pre- 
tending you cannot be cured, my dear Percy, 
Now, at least, you will admit that it is only an 
affair of time and patience. Yes! you will danee 
at my wedding. Hurrah!’ 

I felt almost faint with the rapturous possibility 
before me. For many hours, I gave the rein to 
my hopes, But when I tried again to move, I 
found it impossible. The reaction of the follow- 
ing day, with its greater than ordinary feebleness, 
brought me to my senses at last, 
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« Ah,” I said, “I can never be happy again. 
I was beginning to be contented—-but this—this— 
makes it impossible. She will never wed & crip- 
ple. Let me be brave, and face the inevitable. I 
see, now, that I love herstill. But let me take my- 
self out of the reach of unworthy regrets, and de- 
vote myself to the restoration of my usefulness.’ 

Dick Winter could not understand why, I 
insisted, all at once, on going away ; but the dear 
boy consented to quit, within three days; and 
our adieux were made in the form of cards, even 
to aunt Van Rensselaer and the girls. We were 
soon rolling over the wonderful Corniche Road, 
stopping, over nights, at the well-known halting 
places, San Remo, Oneglia, Savona, and lesser 
Italian towns, and so on to Genoa, where we 
remained till it was late enough for Aix. 

Meantime, I had begun to gain flesh and color, 
and was no longer quite the King Log I had been. 
On arriving at Aix, I was pronounced already 
half cured. 

“That you were able, under intense excite- 
ment, to walk,’’ said the doctor, who had heard 
the story of the mad dog from Dick, ‘‘is proof that 
nature is not dead within you. Give you time, 
and all will be right.” 

At this verdict, hope broke on me anew. A man 
who has never been long ill and helpless, appar- 
ently hopelessly so, cannot imagine the positive 
physical delight with which such an unwilling in- 
valid greets the first signs of returning health. 

‘‘Shall I sigh because a woman frowns?’ I say 
to myself. ‘No. Not I, believe me.” 

I repeat it, as I walk—positively walk—slowly 
but firmly. 

We travel again. WegotoGeneva. One day, 
we embark on the lake, in the little steamer that 
runs up to Vevay. I walk on the deck, watching 
the glowing sapphire of the water, repeating the 
glorious mountains in its blue depths. 

The air, that sultry May day, seems so full of 
life and strength, that I felt almost indignant, 
when Dick ruthlessly cuts short my promenade, 
and leaves me seated, while he goes to paves to 
some acquaintances. 

“No, I won’t trust you alone,” he says. ‘I 
mean to land you at the hotel, to-night, as good 
as new ; so no imprudence, if you please.” 

After dinner, on our return, we went out on 
the terrace, at the Lord Byron Hotel. I was able 
to make the entire tour of it, stopping to note 
the rose-tinted snows of the Deut du Midi, and 
watch, on the extreme point of the Pic de Jaman, 
the only remaining rays of sunlight, while we 
were in deep shadow. 

**Tt looks like a gold thimble, floating away up 
there in the dusk,” said a soft voice, near. 





A clump of shrubs separated us from the 
speaker, who was one of a group of late arrivals 
by the train. 

Was I never to hear that epee voice, with- 
out showing, or at least feeling, unmanly weak- 
ness? 

How savage it made me! 

‘‘ Monsieur Pussy, Monsieur Pussy !”’ called g 
baby voice, and in another moment, Fiorella wag 
alternately clinging about me, and improvising a 
fandango, clapping her dear little hands, as she 
skipped and chanted my name. 

I sat down, and hugged my little love; but 
she would not be content, till she had brought 
her ‘little mamma,” as she said, to greet me; 
and again my demon of furious anger rent me, 
as she approached, in her pale, gracious calm; 
while my heart again stood still at the sight. 

‘You should scold your Monsieur Percy, a 
little, for running away from our gratitude, when 
he saved our lives at Nice,’’ she said to Fifi, after 
our courteous greetings. 

‘‘On the contrary, I owe to the occasion the 
pleasure of finding out certain possibilities,” | 
respond. ‘I would have bartered the life of any- 
one, among my tolerably extended acquaintances, 
for the certainty of being able to walk those ten 
yards—the pleasure of serving Mrs. Beeckman 
was an added bliss, of course,’’ I add, with su- 
percilious emphasis. 

‘“‘ Are you tired, old man?” kindly asks Dick. 

* An ungallant suggestion of flight, dear boy, 
when Mrs. Beeckman has amiably hunted out 
our lair; but perhaps baby and J ought to go in,” 
I sneer. 

“Yes,’’ said the lady, gently. ‘ Fiorella must 
goin; and Mr. Winter will oblige me by taking 
her to the nurse. Come back, after awhile,” she 
added, to Dick. 

To my astonishment, when she had said this, 
and the others had gone, she seated herself by 
me. 

I saw, even in the dusk, that she was as white 
asa ghost. But my heart was hard, and I would 
not speak. 

After some moments, she spoke, herself, her 
voice husky and low. 

‘¢Percival—Mr. Lee,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to 
tell you, if I can, why I was so faithless to you, 
when we were young—and—and loved cach 
other—” 

She had loved me! 


She had really loved me! 
This wild, exultant thought nearly stopped my 
breath, for an instant—and then the memory of 
that cruel past came over my soul, in a great, 
bitter wave, and turned me ngain to stone. 
«Yes, I loved you, and thanks infinite for this 
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rather late assurance that my passion was re- 
turned, although—pardon me—the fact is one 
which demands a great deal of faith, though 
courtesy forbids me to ask questions.” 

Even in the pink light of the afterglow, I could 
not deceive myself about the furious rush of color, 
that flooded cheeks and brow. 

“Percy,” she whispered, ‘‘are you so cruel? 
Has my fault so changed a sweet, noble nature ?”’ 

Between pride, and fear of my own weakness, 
my nerves were ready to give way. I set my} 
teeth hard. Was I to be cajoled by a woman— 
drawn off and on like a glove? 

“Pardon,” I said. ‘* But we are both tired, 
Iam sure, and isn’t it rather late in the day, fig- 
uratively as well as literally, for me to play 
eredulous youth, and you, loving maiden? Shade } 
of Charles Beeckman’s purse forbid !’’ 

I laughed, though rather hysterically, while 
Mrs. Beeckman, suddenly rising, gave me a look } 
—a look of infinite pity, and fled toward the 
house. 

Dick Winter approached, almost at the same 
moment, to help me to my room. 

“You will take me over to Champery, to- 
morrow, won't you?” I asked, with shaking} 
nest, 

“To be sure. You shall go where and when 
you like,” he answered; and asks no questions. 

The next day, however, I woke, ashamed of 
my conduct—my brutality, I nowcalledit. Isaid 
nothing of leaving, and Dick did not volunteer a 
word on the subject. It was not without certain 
inexpressed ideas of making apology and peace, 
that I went down stairs, for my mid-day 
appearance. 

“By the bye,” said Dick. ‘Our friends of 
yesterday are off, to-day, for Chamounix. Your 
little ‘Puss In Boots’ charged me with her 
good-byes. And the mother, too,’”’ he added. 

He considerately looked away, over the lake, 
ashe spoke, and then he. took himself off, ‘to 
see about a trap, for our drive.” 

She had gone, And with my studied insults, 
for memory of me! Well, why not? Best so. 
She had had an impulse of pity, an idea of 
atoning to a poor cripple, for having ruined him ; 
that was all. I had been brutal, perhaps; but 
onthe whole, I had been just. 

Now, at least, all was over between us, and 
forever. If any excuse for her had been possi- 
ble, she was henceforth debarred from making it, 
being what she was—a proud woman If any 
danger had existed of my suing, where I had 
once been spurned, such cowardice was henceforth 
impossible. 


voice and limbs, while we are en route for 





I saw no more of my old love. The weeks, 
the months passed; at last I was entirely well 
again. Then, one morning, came news that a 
distant relative had died, and left me her heir, 
‘‘in consequence,” as the will said, “of my 


> gallant military conduct.” 


I resolved on returning to America, but first 
I thought I would go back to the Riviera, and 
spend a few days in the old villa, under the 
palms. I bade good-bye to Dick, who was to 
sail for Boston, and started for Nice. 

The windows of the house opposite were closed, 
but the place seemed occupied, nevertheless. 
“‘Perhaps,”’ I said, ‘there is an invalid within.” 
As I spoke, Ilistlessly pulled to bitsa rose, from the 
hedge beside me, I did not notice steps upon the 
gravel, until they came near. Then, before I 
could look up, my throat was encircled with two 
fat little arms, and a curly, golden head was 
buried in my breast, while a sobbing voice said, 
brokenly : 

“¢ Monsieur Percy again—Monsieur Perey come 
back! Now the little mamma will not be ill any 
more |” 

Was it indeed my little love? She was sobbing 
hysterically, and could not instantly respond to 
my hurried questions; but she soon calmed, and 
told me the news my soul longed for. 

‘“‘And you must come to mamma, at once. 
Come, come,”’ she said, dragging me across the 
road. 

What a shadowy creature rose, from the great 
arm-chair, as I came forward, in the soft half- 
light of the room, into which Fifiled me! Could 
it be Edith? Was that ghastly face and frail 
shape hers? The great, grey-blue eyes, just 
brimming with unshed tears, 2s I had seen them 
in my dreams, were all that was left of her young 
beauty; but I seemed to read in them, in that 
instant’s encounter, all that my hungry heart 
had longed for. 

She held out to me two thin, thin hands, and 
when I had them in my own, and had looked 
deep into those eyes, I caught her to my breast, 
while yet we had not spoken. 

“Oh, Percy, at last, at last !’’ she sighed. 

And I’m sure I don’t know with what foolish 
words I responded, while I held her close to my 
heart. 

It was not until after our wedding, after some 
three months of ideal happiness, that I learned 
the secret of her first marriage. Her brother, 
whose fault had cost her ell these years of trouble, 
but who had long since reformed, came to see us, 
and told me all, 

The widowed mother, in dying, had left to 
Edith the solemn charge of this spoiled boy, with 
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many prayers for his safety. He had grown up } and just then, Edith, still very pale and delicate, 

handsome, and somewhat reckless, and Edith } came down, along the terrace, in the dim twilight 

had been glad to place him with her cousin} of the lovely waning April day. 

Beeckman, whose delicate health promised an She looked in her brother’s disturbed face, and 

early succession to a profitable business, if only } then in mine, and her eyes brimmed with pitiful 

Harry Preston would be steady and industrious. } tears, which did not fall. She saw he had iold 
It was the old story of temptation, in the} all. She took his hand and mine, and held them 


for debts, and sure that his sister’s slender purse 
was exhausted. 

*T should, long ago, have come to you, to say 
this,”’ he said; ‘‘ but Edith would not hear of it. 
Her delicacy was wounded, at the thought of my 
seeming to plead her cause. But, dear Colonel 
Lee, she was cruelly treated, and, loving you 
always, was obliged to marry the man who used 
my crime to force her unwilling consent to his} settled down, having married Doris, and lives 
suit. Poor Beeckman was ill and lonely, and } in Boston. 
had adored Edith since they were babies Fiorella is our only child. I have bought the 
together. He did not know how cruel he was, } villa by the palms. 
and meant to leave her his fortune, in any case. } grave. 


‘‘We must all forgive each other, and forget 
that we have reason,’’ she said, softly. 

“If you can say so, who have had the worst 
io bear, J may surely add, thank God for all!” 
is my reply. 

We have no anxiety, except that occasioned 
by Edith’s extreme delicacy of health; and Harry 
Preston is now all a sister could wish. Dick has 


handling of large sums of money, when pressed her two slender ones. 
} 
$ 
; 
; 


In the garden is a tiny 
It is that of poor puss, but for whom, 
No! the whole was my fault, and I sometimes } as I often say, Edith would have lost her life. 

feel like crying out my sin to the world, ag ‘¢ Yes; it was stopping for that single moment, 
& warning to other young men, tempted like {to snap at our daughter’s pet,” I say, “that 


me.”” saved you. After all, she wasn’t so useless, poor 
The conversation took place in the palm grove, } little ««‘ Puss Iy Boors,.’” 





SHADOWS. 


BY EMILY SANBORN. 


Onty shadows, fleeting shadows, 
Round the dimly-lighted hall, 
*Tis the firelight, gleaming slowly, 
Casting shadows on the wall. 

Only shadows! 


Do we think of friends departed? ~ 
Do we wish them hov’ring near? 
Would we wish to miss the token 
Of their gentle presence here? 
Flitting shadows! 


Ah! they seem to stand and beckon, 
Seem like figures, standing near, 
Seem to watch, and move, and quiver, 
Darling, what is this you fear? 

Dancing shadows ! 


Oh! they left us, they who glided 

Through these rooms, with noiseless grace, 
Only shadows, fleeting shadows, 

Now are come to fill their place, 
Round the hearthstone, at the door, 
Shadows fall, forevermore. 








AN OLD PROMISE. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY 


Herz, in the stillness, while the sunset gold 
Shines softly o’er a waste of vernal sod, 
I turn the pages that I loved of old 
And rest upon the promise of my God; 
Life’s eventide is closing round me fast, 
But He is near at hand to guide and bless, 
In all the fears and losses of the past, 
He said, “I will not leave you comfortless.” 


Lover and friend have changed or gone away, 

The flowers have faded, and the streams have dried, 
I miss the faces that I thought would stay, 

I miss familiar footsteps from my side ; 
But one is left, and still His love divine 

Fills up the blanks, and soothes the sharp distress; 
To-night He cheers this weary heart of mine. 

And says, “I will not leave you comfourtless.” 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 215. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BALL. 

«Now, remember, Violéto, you are not to leave 
us, fora single moment,” said Mrs. Waterston, 
impressively, as she entered the doors of the 
Tacon theatre, and found herself involved ina 
moving mass of motley humanity, masked and 
unmasked, in every variety of costume. 

«Not onemoment, madam,”’ replied Pampalona, 
solemnly, and straightway began to look round 
for Trecothick, whom he had come here to insult. 

“Ah, this is the box, is it?’ pursued Mrs. 
Waterston, who was in a loquacious mood, proba- 
bly owing to the stimulus of a good conscience, 
acup of coffee, and a chassé of curagoa to finish 
a late dinner. ‘Hilda, dear, sit here. Mrs. 
Suckling, there’s a chair for you; and Violéio, 
mind you don’t stir out of the box.” 

“Have you seen him?’’ whispered Hilda, as 
her lover took the chair directly behind her, and 
leaned forward to inhale the fragrance of her 
hair, the flower-like perfume of her presence. 

“No, my love, I can only think of you.” 

“Go, and find him. He will be here, of course. 
Ieannot breathe—I cannot live, while that man 
goes unpunished for the blow he struck you!”’ 

“Yes, a blow, andin your presence, my queen !”’ 
muttered the Cuban, his sallow cheek glowing 


{domino hood and mask, so effectually that one 
could not, at once, determine either its sex or 
age, left a box, nearly opposite to Mrs. Water- 
ston’s, and descended the stairs leading to the 
lobby on that side of the house, just as Pampa- 
lona did the same upon his own side. At the 
foot of the stairs, the domino waited for a mo- 
ment to make sure of the Cuban’s intentions, and as 
the latter listlessly wandered out of doors, he made 
an almost imperceptible signal to a stout negro, 

} waiting among other servants and officials, who 

‘ immediately, but very quietly, came to his side. 

‘“‘The American does not come, Brom,” mut- 

§ tered Sefior Valdez. 

} «Not yet, sefior. I would have come to tell 
you, if he had entered.” 

“‘Maldita! Pampalona is growing impatient, 
and will commit some folly. Here he comes, with 

a woman—”’ 


; ‘And here is the American, just entering, 
} sefior !”” 

‘““Good. Go and whisper to Sefior Violéto, to 
: look toward the door; that jade is absorbing his 


¢ . 
attention.”’ 


The negro nodded assent, and darting forward, 

i intercepted the progress of the Cuban. 
¢ 6 *Sefior! Look at the American, coming in at 
the door!” hissed he, in Pampalona’s ear; and 


duskily, and the lovelight of his eyes deepening }the Cuban, dropping the arm of the danc- 
toa lurid glow.. ‘Hilda, you love me, or you 3ing girl, who had fastened herself upon him, 
would not resent so bitterly an insult to me.”’ 3 turned with a sharp ejaculation, justas Trecothick, 

“Can a proud woman.sit still, and see her be- ; beginning to look about him, caught sight of Brom, 
trothed husband struck, like a dog, and not re- ; and with a sort of suppressed roar of rage and de- 


sent it?’’ demanded Hilda, in a constrained 
voice, while, even through her mask, Violéto 
caught the deadly gleam of her great, gray eyes, 
and felt his check scorched with the fever of her 
breath. A sort of terror, a vague doubt pierced, 
icily, through the fervor of his love. How bit- 
terly she hated Trecothick! Could such hate be 
purely the product of her very mild love for him- 
self? Was it not more like the deadly poison, 
bred of a slighted affection? Had she really 
cared for the American, and had he refused her 
love? Or had he won it, and enjoyed it, and 
Wearied of it? Starting from his chair, he 
hurriedly left the box. 


At the same moment, a figure, disguised in 
Vou. LXXV.—18. 


{ light, leaped forward, exclaiming, in English : 
‘Here! You black villain ! 
{at last !”’ 
Brom, recognizing the voice, did not pause to 
; turn round, but with a yell of terror, sprang 
S aside, and dodging between the swarthy little 
guardés civilés, keeping the doors, rushed out into 
the street, closely followed by Trecothick, shout- 
ing angry and useless orders to him to pause and 
return. Pampalona, at first petrified at the sud- 
den disturbance, stood staring for a moment, 
and then would have followed, precipitately, but 
; was doubly prevented, first, by the domino, who, 
grasping his arm, muttered, “‘ Patiencia!. They 
$ will return. You would only lose (280)" pur- 
( 


[ve caught you, 
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suit. Wait.” And, secondly, by a formal and ‘‘A gentleman to visit the seiior,’’ ushered jn 
courteous stranger, who, with a ceremonious sa- {a tall and swarthy personage, who, bowing pro- 
lute, announced: ‘Pardon, sefior, but Madame } foundly, proceeded at once to business, by saying: 
Waterston, whom I have just left, desired me to “Cherubino de Malastétsa, at your service, 
request your attendance. I think the young lady $ sefior. I come upon the part of my friend, Sefior 
is not well, and desires to leave the ball.’’ } don Violéto de Pampalona.”’ 

It was impossible for Miss Waterston’s betrothed i “ All right, sefior. I was expecting you,” re 
husband to neglect such a summons as this, and ; plied’ Trecothick, cheerfully. ‘I don’t know 
without a word, he turned and hastened back to ; anybody here, but I will put myself in the hands 
the box, where he gave an arm to each of the ; of any American gentleman, or meet Mr. Pampa- 
ladies, and left the theatre. ; lona alone, or even—” 

As they descended the stairs, in turning} “Pardon, sefior, but my friend cannot meei 
toward the door, Violéto felt Hilda suddenly grasp } you to-day, or to-morrow, or for some weeks, 
his arm, as if about to fall, and heard her draw He is very ill.” 
in her breath, with a gasp as of sudden pain,} ‘Indeed! Rather sudden, isn’t it?’ demanded 
while Mrs. Waterston exclaimed : ; Trecothick, skeptically. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Trecothick, I declare !”’ ‘‘We are subject to sudden attacks of violent 

It was indeed Mark, tall, stately, and pallid ; illness, in this country, sefior,” replied the Count 
with disappointment and anger, who stood in‘ de Malastétsa, solemnly. ‘Sefior Violéto was 
their path, mutely removing his hat, and bowing ; speaking with me, when a sudden spasm of pain 
prefoundly, first to one lady, and then the other, } rendered him speechless, and half an hour later 
while Pampalona, almost dancing with rage, ; we removed him on a stretcher from the hotel to 
vainly tried to extricate his arms from the half- { the hospital. It is the vomito, sefior.”” 
fainting girl, and the ponderous woman who $ «Yellow fever! Is it possible? Poor fellow, 
firmly grasped and held them. Trecothick saw { poor fellow! I’m really sorry, you know, for 
the predicament, and the ghost of a smile flitted I’ve no enmity toward Pampalona. It’s all on 
across his lips, completing the fury of the Cuban, { his side. He made me very mad in Nassau, and 
who exclaimed, aloud: ‘I struck him; of course he has a right to call me 

‘‘You escaped me in Nassau, sefior; but you ‘out; and I’m bound to meet him—” 
will not escape me here, Let go my arm, Hilda !’’ } «He says he tried to make you mect him in 

‘‘Gently, Pampalona, gently !’’ remonstrated ; Nassau, sefior, but you evaded him,” suggested 
Mark, contemptuously. ‘Miss Waterston is ‘ the count, in a suspicious tone. 
fainting, I perceive, and this is no place for a | “«Evaded him! TI sent a letter to the hotel for 
dispute. You will find me at the Telegrafo, at } him, explaining the reason of my departure. I 
any moment, between this and to-morrow morn- ; found that a vessel was sailing for Havana, al- 
ing: Remember that you are a gentleman.” most in the hour of my last seeing Pampalona; 

“And you! Coward! Liar! You will run {and I would not miss the chance of following 
away as you did at Nassau.” i some one who needed me, and had left a note. 

«Take care! Iam not very patient—there, I } But all this is nothing to you, sir, and if Mr. 
shan’t risk it, I’m going! The Telegraph Hotel, } Pampalona recovers, I shall be happy, either to 
mind.” { bury the past in friendly forgetfulness, or to meet 

And Mark, whose blood was beginning to boil ; him in the manner contemplated.” 
with the Berserker rage, that had sometimes { Again the Count de Malastétsa bowed ceremoni- 
carried him far beyond his own control, abruptly { ously and politely, and straightening himself, 
left the place, and retiring to his hotel, sat down, ; said: 
and rapidly wrote and sealed three letters, and{ ‘‘ Pardon, sefior. It is not necessary for you 
indoxsed them upon the outside: ; to deny yourself instant satisfaction, if you choose 

‘To be sent, in case of my death in Havana.”’ ; to take it.” 

Then he changed his clothes for a dark walking-;  ‘ How, pray?” 
suit, and throwing himself upon the bed, dropped} “I, sefior, stand in my friend’s place, and will 
asleep, && soundly and refreshingly as a tired } very willingly fight you in his stead.” 
schaol-boy. 





“But I have no quarrel with you, my dear 
sir; and I am not one of those bloodthirsty indi- 
CHAPTER XIV. $ viduals, who must absolutely kill some one or 
THE BULL-FIGHT. other, by way of recreation, every few days.” 
Some hours later, Trecothick was roused bya; ‘In plain Spanish, you will not fight, seiior.” 
servant, who simply announcing, 3 “Not with you, count; certainly not.” 
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The Count de Malastétsa turned the points of ; was beginning to murmur, when, with a wild 
his fierce moustache a little higher, smiled in a ; burst of music, the great doors, opening upon the 
most insufferable manner, bowed lower than ; tan-strewn arena, were thrown open, and the 
eyer, and saying, ‘‘ Good-morning, Sefior Ameri- ; procession of ‘the gentlemen of the noble exhi- 
cano,” slowly moved toward the door. The blood ; bition of the ‘contest of bulls,” as the pro- 
rose to Trecothick’s brow, and he made one { gramme described them, entered, amid the vivas 


hasty step forward; then remembering Doléres, 
stopped suddenly, and bowing as ceremoniously 
as the other, merely said : 

«“Good-morning, sir. If you see more of me, 
you may change your present opinion.” 

The door closed, and he was alone. 

«If I were really a coward, [ should feel a great 
deal put out. As it is, I don’t care,’’ remarked 
Trecothick to the four walls, and went to bed again. 

Two o'clock in the afternoon, and again the 
streets were crowded with pleasure-seekers ; this 
time, all steadily streaming in one direction, 
toward the Plaza de Toros, to see the bull-fight. 

Trecothick went, with the others, and, as Val- 
dez had foreseen, paid the highest price, and 
secured a seat upon the shaded side of the amphi- 
theatre; the tickets for that side of the arena 
bearing the recommendatory word ‘shady.’ 
The judges’ stand is in the centre of this half of 


the circle, and at either hand of this, certain close } 
boxes are set aside for the élite, including the few : 


ladies of position who still encourage these 
spectacles. 
sat Doléres, shrouded in a great mantilla of black, 


Spanish lace, and wearing a half-mask, allowable } 
The height of the partitions ; 


in carnival times. 
prevented the occupant of the box from seeing, 


or being seen, by the other spectators, unless it } 
were the populace upon the opposite, or sunny, ‘ 
side of the ring, for whose comments the high- ‘ 


born dames of the boxes would care less than for 
the summer wind toying with thcir mantillas ; 
and although Mark Trecothick actually sat within 
twenty feet of the woman whom he had come to 
this, and every other, entertainment of the car- 
nival to seck, she was as completely hidden from 
his search as if he had still been in the dungeons 
of Fort Charlotte. Sefior Valdez, who sat in the 
front of the box, had greater facilities, and after 
a few cautious investigations of the house, dis- 


In the depths of one of these boxes | 


of the multitude. First, upon a handsome horse, 


loaded with gaudy trappings, rode the honorable 


custodian of the keys, that secured the door of the 
pen, where the poor bull, already starved and 
} goaded almost to madness, awaited his doom. 
Behind him, came, two by two, the picadors, or 
spearmen, whose office it is to begin the attack, by 
approaching on horseback the dazed and bewil- 

dered bull, at the first moment of his liberation, and 
: goading him to fury by thrusts of the long-handled 
§ lances which they carry ; the bull retaliates by an 

attack upon the horse, who certainly, by no will 

of his own, elevates the picador above any chance of 
i harm to himself, and generally more horses than 

bulls are slain. Next to the picadors, came the 

chulos, agile young footmen, carrying gailey 
} painted and embroidered cloaks, which they flap 
‘in the bull’s face, to attract his attention, and 
withdraw it, when necessary, from the picador, 
{should the bull upset him and his horse, as 
; occasionally happens. After the picadors and 
; chulos, came the banderilleros, footmen carrying 
little banners fastened to barbed javelins, which 
; they will strike into the flesh of the bull’s neck, 
where they remain, every movement of the 
creature tearing and inflaming the wound, and 
torturing him to renewed attacks upon his 
persecutors. The banderilleros are also provided 
with darts containing fulminating powder, which 
explode after entering the fiesh, and add madden- 
ing terror to maddening agony. Finally, in this 
} procession, which Doré should have simply 
} copied into one of his illustrations of the Inferno, 

came the matadors, or killers, strong and agile 
; men, tricked out in the gayest and richest clothes 
} imaginable, carrying on the lcft arm a brilliant 
> scarlet cloak, and in the right hand a short, 
; straight, double-edged sword. The banderilleros 
; having retired, one of these men presents himself 
; before the bull, shakes the scarlet cloak in his 


covered the presence of his enemy, and drawing } face, and as the beast rushes upon it, steps dex- 
back, so as to be out of sight, telegraphed the ; trously aside, and strikes the sword into the 
fut to Brom, upon the opposite side of the house, $ creature’s stooped neck, just at the vital point 
and having two eyes, kept one upon Doléres, where spine meets skull. Sometimes, the bull 


who listlessly reclined in the chair where he had | 
placed her, looking at nothing but the sky, while 
the other was indulged in the spectacle going on 
below. 

The seats were filled, the standing room 
crammed, the hour for the Fancion was past, and 
the populace, having smoked its third cigarette, 


is too much for the matador, and disregarding 
the scarlet cloak, attacks the man so persistently 
and furiously, as to either kill him, or drive him 
to the last dastardly, device in this list of torture, 
the semi-lune, a curved knife set upon a long 
pole, by which an assistant hamstrings the poor 
victim, whom the matador then dispatches. 
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The procession entered, passed around the > illo, having tormented the bull with unusual ef. 
arena, saluted the Captain-general, and other } fect, had finally planted a fuse in his neck, and 
high dignitaries present, and passed out. With} as it exploded, tearing the flesh in a ghastly 
much ceremony, the key, delivered to the proper} wound, the animal turned upon him, with q 
official, was turned in the lock Of the bull-pen, } hoarse bellow of deadly rage, and pursued him go 
the doors were thrown open, and the bull, ieee! sharply, and with such agility, that the man 
lated by the cruel thrust of a steel-tipped goad, ; dodged behind one of the sereens and disappeared. 
rushed out, and was received by the picadors } The bull, carried on by the impetus of his mad 
waiting for him. Just as these men were about } rush, and losing sight of his enemy, dashed at 
to withdraw, Trecothick’s eyes, roving over the} the fence, behind which he had lost him, and 
sea of faces, a sea that was inflamed by the lust} clearing it a bound, landed in the dry ditch, g0 
of cruelty and blood, fell upon Brom’s brutish } to speak, between the inner and the outer wall, 
features. The negro, excited by the desire of} At this sudden and most unlooked-for incident, a 
seeing every drop of gore shed by the horses and } shout of terror and excitement rose from the 
bull, had quite forgotten his master, Trecothick, } crowd, who sprang wildly to their feet, women 
and everything else, and had thrust himself for-} shrieking, men crying one thing or another, 
ward, from the secluded nook in which he had ; every one gesticulating, hallooing, demanding the 
been bidden to keep himself hid. No sooner did } officials—a scene, in short, of the wildest excite- 
Trecothick recognize the slave, than he forgot} ment. But through all the din arose one pierc- 
bull, bull-fight, place, circumstances, and all, in} ing shriek; it was the voice of a little child, in 
the profound determination to grasp at this link } mortal pain or terror; and with it mingled a 
between himself and Doléres, before it should } voice, the deeper echo of itself, the father’s voice, 
again be lost, and lost forever, too. Learning} screaming: 
caution from experience, however, the young} ‘Oh, God! My child, my child!” 
man made no demonstration of surprise or eager- It was the boy, who had danced upon the top 
ness, but quietly withdrawing from his chair, } of the boarding, a moment before, delighted at 
which was immediately filled by some one from } the skill of the banderillo in torturing the bull, 
behind, he worked his way out of the crowd, in- } and who now lay helpless upon the ground, full 
tending to go round, and enter the popular side } in the bull’s path. 
of the house, by its: own entrance. An unex-} At this piteous sight, the tumult redoubled, a 
pected incident, however, changed his purpose. { thousand voices yelling a thousand notes of hor- 

The arena of the bull-ring is enclosed by a} ror, terror, rage, suggestion; but not one hand 
high and stout, board fence, provided, half-way } or heart seemed ready to peril itself, to save that 
up, with a narrow ledge, or step, upon which a} little life, quivering in the clutches of a horrible 
man, closely pursued, can leap, and throw him-; death. Not one? Yes! One, a stranger, an 
self over the fence into a passage, some eight or } alien, a man of Anglo-Saxon blood, who, seeing 
ten feet wide, which runs between this fence and } the peril, did not wait to gauge the peril to him- 
another higher one, from which the seats for the $ self, but rushing past the shrieking, panic-stricken 
spectators rise. There are also bulwarks, or $ father, leaped down into the pit. Mad with rage, 
screens, at intervals, around the inside of the in- the bull came on, his red eyes glittering wicked- 
ner wall, behind which a man may glide for ; ly, and stooped his head, aiming one short, sharp 
shelter, the space being too narrow to admit the; horn at the prostrate boy. But at this instant, 
bull. Just below the place which Trecothick had } Trecothick rushed in front of him, snatched up 
left, he had noticed a proud, young father, who, } the lad, just as the horn grazed the child’s cloth- 
following some wonderfully perverted instinct of } ing, and putting forth all his Herculean strength, 
parental indulgence, had brought his little boy to } tossed the little fellow lightly up among the spec- 
see the torture of the bull, and had stood him up- tators above, receiving himself, in the same in- 
on the top of the outer fence, or landing, forming} stant, the full weight of the bull’s charge, but 
the front of the first row of seats. The boy was fortunately escaping the stiletto-like points of 
an eager, active little fellow, and Trecothick, once; the horns. The blow was one not to be resisted; 
‘ or twice, had felt inclined to warn his father of} Trecothick was hurled upon the tan; while the 
the danger of allowing him to occupy such a po- } bull went. plunging on for a moment, and then 
sition, but was restrained by the fear of giving } turned to charge again. That moment was 
offence, and presently forgot all else in the desire } enough, however, to give Trecothick time to re- 
to quietly approach Brom. cover himself. Springing to his feet, he snatched 

The contest in the arena, meantime, had sud-} the sword from the hand of a matador, who had, 
denly assumed a new aspect. A daring bander-} by this time, leaped over the fence, and stood 
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ready to kill his bull on the rebound, since he } 
had missed him in the arena. But the murderous } 
lust of angry manhood was boiling in Trecothick’s } 
yeins. None but he, he was resolved, should shed 
the blood of the mad beast, who would so willingly ; 
have shed his. Armed with the sword, he placed ; 
himself full in the bull’s path, and shouted wildly : } 
«Come on, you devil! Come on, if you dare !”’ 
Perhaps the bull had studied English. More } 
probably he understood the universal language ; 
of menace and taunt ; for, replying with a hoarse } 
bellow of rage, he lowered his head, and made} 
his rush. Then it was a sight worth seeing, to } 
watch the man’s muscles gather and tighten them- } 
selves from the rigid face, so set and stern, and the } 
hands, clenched and white upon the sword-hili, 


Like a rock in his path stood Trecothick. 


moment more, and the creature’s hot breath, and 


bloody foam, was in his face. Then, quick as 
lightning, he leaped aside with a steel-like bound, 


> 
struck the sword strongly, deeply, into the shaggy } 


neck, just where spine and skull meet, just where ; 
the life lies most open to assault. The great } 
beast stopped, suddenly, quivered once through } 
all his great carcass, and then fell forward, first } 


upon his knees, then upon his side, with the j my benefactor ; 


dark blood rushing from his mouth, and the red, 
angry light fading from the rolling, glazing eyes. 

A great shout went up, from all those hundreds } 
of spectators, at this sight; a shout of homage to 
courage greater than their own; a shout of ' 
triumph in the new conquest of man over brute ; 
a shout of pent-up excitement and suspense; and 
floating, as it were, upon that diapason of male 
voices, rose one clear soprano, a woman’s, joy- 
fully erying: 

“Mark! My Mark!” 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE MYSTERY OF DOLORES. 

To Miss Waterston, sitting alone, and brooding 
moodily over the report, with which Havana 
Tung, of the courage and strength of the Ameri- 
can, entered a servant, with a card upon his sal- 
ver, and fire in his eyes. 

“Sefiora! It is the American matador !”” 

“What?” 
the card, read incredulously, 

MARK TRECOTHICK. 

Under the name, written in pencil, were these 
words : “Begs to see Miss Waterston, on 
important business.’’ 

“Show the gentleman up, Pépé,” said she, 
Presently, and wondered, as she heard it, if that 
Voice were indeed her own. 


And Miss Waterston, picking up ? 


SMOOTH. 


RUN 

As the man 1 left the room, she ran to the howe 
} of the bedroom, where her mother sat, nursing 
} a touch of neuralgia, and hurriedly whispered : 

‘Mamma! Mark Trecothick has called to see 
me on business. Please leave me alone with 
> him.” 

«But, my dear—” 

The door sofily closed, and Hilda turned to 
welcome her guest. He looked pale and excited, 
and without waiting for the usual form of grect- 
ing, took her hard, and said: 

** Hilda, I need a friend, a woman-friend, and 
in spite of all that has come and gone, I think I 
may find her in you. 

“A friend! 


Am I mistaken ? 


I am your enemy, Mark 


> Trecothick !”’ 
down to the feet, that seemed ready to spring } 
from the earth like Mercury. On came the bull. } 


‘You have been so. But a noble and proud 


enemy may become an honorable friend, and 


A 3 more reliable than the poor, lukewarm acquaint- 


ances, who pass for friends, until the test comes. 
Hilda, let the dead past bury its dead, and be 
my friend.” 

“Why should I?” 

‘‘ Because I need you; because I ask you; be- 
cause, to be so will be noble and magnanimous, 
and worthy of Hilda Waterston; because, in do- 
} ing so, you lay me under obligation, and become 
because you thus place yourself 
} upona pedestal, whence you stoop to me; because, 

} from this day till the day of our deaths, through 
all chances and changes, Mark Trecothick will 
ever prove himself the true and loyal oe of 
you and yours, be they whom they may.” 
‘You mean Violéto de Pampalona.”’ 
“Him, or any other, whom you love and 
may marry.” 
} She stood, and looked in his eyes, and he in 
hers, for many moments, while slowly, slowly the 
proud, grand womanhood in her rose above the 
narrow jealousy, and hate, and bitterness, that 
had overlaid it. 

At last, she laid her hands in his, and still 
reading his eyes, she said: 

«*T have been your enemy ; I have hated you ; 
but never mind! We will no more speak of those 
things. We were both wrong, perhaps. Let 
the dead past bury its dead, as you say. From 
} this hour, I will be to you, as true and loyal a 
friend as my brother might have been.” 

“IT expected no less of your noble nature, 
Hilda, and the compact is a solemn and sacred 
one.” 

He would have kissed the hand he held, but 
she quietly withdrew it, saying: 

“‘Now, what do you need of your friend? Is 
} it about Doldéres ?”’ ‘ 
> Yes. How quick you women are! 
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heard of the accident, in the bull-ring, this; The padre was at home. 
afternoon ?”’ “T have it all, my son,” he began, shortening 
** Yes.” the amenities usual in opening a Spanish inter. 
«Well, she was there, and saw and recognized } view, upon any subject. ‘‘He, whom you cal] 
me. I heard her cry out my name, and saw ; Valdez, is the Marquis of Blanco, identified with 
her, for one moment, leaning from her box ; then } some of the earlier insurrectionary movements, 
Valdez seized her; and before I could get round } A price was set upon his head, and his estates 
to the box, it was empty. As I turned away, I > confiscated ; but he escaped from the country, and 
saw the negro coming up the stairs, and before > fled to St. Thomas, where he communicated with 
he could escape, I had him; and partly by } the government here, offering to sell the plans of 
threats, partly by a tremendous bribe, got his; his late comrades, and betray their principal 
master’s address out of him. Beyond that, he} leaders, if his own pardon, and restoration of his 
would not go, and I left him, half-scared to death ; property, could be assured. Juanez came to 
for a fellow-servant, coming up to look for him, ; these terms, and some hundreds of brave men 
saw the gold pass from my hand to his, and may } paid, with their lives, for the folly of having 
betray him to their master. But 1 have the‘ trusted to a traitor, and a coward. Some hot- 
address, and, this very night, I shall make an } heads among the patriots swore to have his life, 
attempt to carry off my bride, in the old, romantic and once more he fled the country, this time 
style; for no ordinary methods avail against that } carrying with him his ward, and cousin, Doléres 
old man’s craft and resolution. Now, what I de Montalto, a child of twelve years old, whose 
want is this: it is not probable that I can find } father, a weak old man, had left her, and her 
a priest, who would marry a Roman Catholic estates, in the hands of his cousin, de Blanco, 
woman to a@ Protestant, especially without } after having signed a strange will, composed no 
preparation, or the consent of her friends. I} doubt by the latter, by which he provided that 
shall have to carry Dolores away from here, and } Doléres should, on or before her twentieth birth- 
marry her elsewhere; and how can that be, day, either marry Sefior de Blanco, or enter the 
without some female friend to take the poor child } convent of Santa Clara, in which latter case, a 
under her protection? Besides, there will be a} moderate dowry went to the convent, and the 








search, and ‘she must be disguised and hidden, rest of the property to the Marquis de Blanco. 


or she never can get off the island. Now, my plan } 


Should she decide neither to become his wile, nor 
is this: I will bring her to you, as soon as she is } 


to enter the convent, as a novice, she was com- 
free from her prison; and you will say to your } pelled to make that, or some other religious house, 
mother, and to everybody else, that you have } her permanent abode, the cost of her maintenance, 
a new lady’s-maid.”’ Sasa parlor boarder, being defrayed from the 
She hesitated a moment, then said, estate, which was still to remain in the hands of 
“Well. Go, and find your Doléres, and bring } her guardian, the fee reverting to him, or his 
-her to me. All shall be as you wish.” } heirs, at her death. If, however, Sefior de Blanco 
**You are a noble creature, and Pampalona } should die, or refuse to accept the bride thus 
must try to grow to his good fortune.” bestowed upon him, Doléres was left free to 
‘Good-bye. I will give orders to Pépé, the} marry whom she would, or'to remain single, 
groom of the chambers, to have a room ready for 3 provided she placed herself under the protection 
my‘maid, and if you arrive during the night, he} of a religious community, up to her fortieth 
will show you where to lodge her.”’ birthday. So far, the will, carefully drawn up 
“Thanks. I leaveallthattoyou. Good-bye.” under supervision of Sefior de Blanco himself, 
From the Hotel Pasaye, Trecothick rushed tothe } was framed to suit his own wishes and advantage; 
abode of a priest, his only familiar acquaintance ; but when the dying man, in presence of his 
in Havana, one whom he had met, years before, } cousin and two witnesses, had formally executed 
upon the Continent, and with whom he had sus- } this document, he insisted upon retaining it in 
tained a regular correspondence ever since. His} his own possession until his decease. Hardly 
first visit in the city was, naturally, to this friend, } had the breath left his body, when the marquis 
and, as naturally, he had, at once, confided to | himself withdrew the folded -parchment from | 
him his motive for visiting Cuba, and had besought } beneath the dead man’s pillow, and committed it, 
his aid. Padre Garcia, being a secular priest, at once, to the care of a notary, who, opening it 
and under no superior, but his bishop, promised, } in due course, discovered that to the original 
and gave this aid, engaging himself to discover, } will was appended a codicil, in the tremulous | 
through channels of his own, all that was to be? handwriting of Sefior de Montalto, to the effect, 
known of the family Valdez, as described by Mark. ; that, although fully confiding in the kindness 
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and wisdom of his cousin, de Blanco, he could {in your enterprise, gratitude, and your young 


§ 
have no compulsion used with his only and  wife’s example, may bring you home, an accepted 
darling child, and if, knowing his earnest desire prodigal, to the one true fold.” 
for her to marry his cousin, she decided not to ‘Perhaps,’ laughed the young man. ‘At 
do so, she should be free, on her twentieth birth- } any rate, Mother Church shall have no cause to 
day, to marry anyone else she conscientiously ; complain of my forgetfulness, or ingratitude.” 
preferred, if this latter was a man approved by 
her father confessor, and two old friends of the CHAPTER XVI. 
family, named in the will as legatees. YOUR LIFE OR MINE. 

“In hearing this codicil read, Sefior de Blanco Master and slave stood face to face, and around 
felt like the man, who, having carefully reared } them like black bats, hovered, unseen, the de- 
a house upon the sand, sees it suddenly crumble } mons of cruelty, murder, hatred, revenge. The 
down, in a mass of ruin, by the washing away of § ;spy who saw the gold pass from Trecothick’s 
the foundation. But the notary had read it ‘hand to that of Brom, had hastened to curry 
aloud, there were plenty of auditors, the signa- { favor with his master, by giving information ; 
ture of the testator, and those of the witnesses, { and not all the lies and subterfuges that the slave 
were not to be questioned, and both will and ; ‘ glibly offered, shook for one moment, the master’s 
codicil were established, and acted upon, without i conviction that he had been betrayed. To what 
question. Qne point, however, the marquis had 3 extent, he knew not, and therefore imagined far 
toiled for, and effected. Dolores had been kept ‘more than the truth. Hence his vindictive de- 
in ignorance of every provision of her father’s § termination, to visit upon the head of his slave, 
will, except his desire, announced to her as a § not only his own treason, but the scorn and hate 
command, that she should marry Sefior de Blanco, ! Dolores heaped upon himself, whenever he ap- 
and the forfeiture of her property, on her : proached her, and her unconcealed joy and pride 
twentieth birthday, should she refuse.”’ ‘in Trecothick’s prowess in the bull-ring. 

All this, and more, Padre Garcia had ascer-{ ‘Sure as you’re alive, master, I was only tell- 
tained, partly from common report, partly from ; ing the man that you lived in Calle Obispo—tell- 
his spiritual brother, Padre Anselmo, of the } ing him the awfulest lies ever you see, master,” 
Jesuit College. The latter had been confessor pleaded Brom, his teeth chattering in terror, as 
of the deceased Montalto, and was confessor now ‘ de Blanco fixed his gloomy eyes upon him, and 
of his daughter. He was, consequently, one } sneered a devilish smile. 
of the arbiters, upon whom depended her ability «* Unless you lied better than you’re lying now, 
to marry whom she would, in case she decided : the man was a fool to pay you for it,’’ said he, 
against her cousin, de Blanco, for whom she had, ‘ slowly. ‘Never mind; I shall find out before 
as we have seen, imbibed a bitter hatred. Padre {long what you have been about. There is a de- 
Anselmo was a most amiable and conscientious { tector, out at the ingenio, that cuts the truth out 
priest, and had watched, with much uneasiness, ; of a black heart better than a knife. We shall 
the course pursued by Sefior de Blanco toward ( see, to-morrow night, my friend. Now, go and 
his ward. He did not conceal from his confrére | get everything ready to start, at four o’clock to- 
that he stood quite ready, at any fitting time, to | morrow morning, for La Caridad. You're 
inform his spirtiual daughter of her rights, and watched, remember, and if you attempt an escape, 
of the provisions of her father’s will, if he } T’ll have you roasted alive. You can’t cheat me, 
should see her in a position to marry a man, of you dog, remember that.” 
whom he, and the two friends of her deceased Brom made no reply. He could not, for sheer 
father, could cordially approve. Such a man, } terror rendered him speechless. He knew his 
Padre Garcia assured him, was to be found in the ; master; he knew how disappoiniment or loss 
young American, whom the worthy priest de- i worked like poison in his blood, and never disap- 
seribed as an intimate friend of many years stand- } peared without somebody being harmed. He 
ing. Henowassured Mark, with a twinkle of his } } knew that the mood was upon him now, and that 
merry, black eyes, that he might depend upon : the fiend possessing him would not depart with- 


. Mother Church, privately, to sustain and assist {out asacrifice. He had himself been the servile 


him in any honorable and discreet project he tool of many ® murderous vengeance, far more 
might undertake, for gaining her daughter as a ; undeserving than that impending over himself. 
bride. hace felt absolutely certain that, once upon the 

“But no bloodshed, no scandal, no open appeal ; plantation, and safe from the eye of the law or 
tothe Church, my son,” insisted the priest, in public opinion, Valdez would find relief and de- 
conclusion. «And, perhaps, should you succeed } light in torturing, perhaps murdering him out- 
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heard of the accident, in the bull-ring, this; The padre was at home. 
afternoon ?”’ “IT have it all, my son,” he began, shortening 

‘¢ Yes.” the amenities usual in opening a Spanish inter- 

«Well, she was there, and saw and recognized } view, upon any subject. ‘He, whom you call 
‘me. I heard her cry out my name, and saw } Valdez, is the Marquis of Blanco, identified with 
her, for one moment, leaning from her box ; then ’ some of the earlier insurrectionary movements. 
Valdez seized her; and before I could get round } A price was set upon his head, and his estates 
to the box, it was empty. As I turned away, I} confiscated; but he escaped from the country, and 
saw the negro coming up the stairs, and before } fled to St. Thomas, where he communicated with 
he could escape, I had him; and partly by } the government here, offering to sell the plans of 
threats, partly by a tremendous bribe, got his } his late comrades, and betray their principal 
master’s address out of him. Beyond that, he } leaders, if his own pardon, and restoration of his 
would not go, and I left him, half-scared to death ; } property, could be assured. Juanez came to 
for a fellow-servant, coming up to look for him, } these terms, and some hundreds of brave men 
saw the gold pass from my hand to his, and may } paid, with their lives, for the folly of having 
betray him to their master. But I have the } trusted to a traitor, and a coward. Some hot- 
address, and, this very night, I shall make an } heads among the patriots swore to have his life, 
attempt to carry off wy bride, in the old, romantic } and once more he fled the country, this time 
style; for no ordinary methods avail against that } carrying with him his ward, and cousin, Doléres 
old man’s craft and resolution. Now, what I} de Montalto, a child of twelve years old, whose 
want is this: it is not probable that I can find } ; father, a weak old man, had left her, and her 
a priest, who would marry a Roman Catholic | } estates, in the hands of his cousin, de Blanco, 
woman to a Protestant, especially without ; } after having signed a strange will, composed no 
preparation, or the consent of her friends. I } doubt by the latter, by which he provided that 
shall have to carry Dolores away from here, and ; Doléres should, on or before her twentieth birth- 
marry her elsewhere; and how can that be, } day, either marry Sefior de Blanco, or enter the 
without some female friend to take the poor child convent of Santa Clara, in which latter case, a 
under her protection? Besides, there will be a; moderate dowry went to the convent, and the 
search, and she must be disguised and hidden, rest of the property to the Marquis de Blanco. 
orshe never can get off the island. Now, my plan Should she decide neither to become his wife, nor 
is this: 1 will bring her to you, as soon as she is } ; to enter the convent, as a novice, she was com- 
free from her prison; and you will say to your ) ; pelled to make that, or some other religious house, 
mother, and to everybody else, that you have } her permanent abode, the cost of her maintenance, 
a new lady’s-maid.”’ has a parlor boarder, being defrayed from the 

She hesitated a moment, then said, estate, which was still to remain in the hands of 

‘Well. Go, and find your Doléres, and bring} her guardian, the fee reverting to him, or his 
her to me. All shall be as you wish.” heirs, at her death. If, however, Sefior de Blanco 

‘You are a noble creature, and Pampalona} should die, or refuse to accept the bride thus 
must try to grow to his good fortune.”’ bestowed upon him, Doléres was left free to 

‘*Good-bye. I will give orders to Pépé, the } marry whom she would, or to remain single, 
groom of the chambers, to have a room ready for } provided she placed herself under the protection 
my maid, and if you arrive during the night, he} of a religious community, up to her fortieth 
will show you where to lodge her.”’ birthday. So far, the will, carefully drawn up 

“Thanks. I leaveallthattoyou. Good-bye.” under supervision of Sefior de Blanco himself, 

From the Hotel Pasaye, Trecothick rushed tothe } was framed to suit his own wishes and advantage ; 
abode of a priest, his only familiar acquaintance } } but when the dying man, in presence of his 
in Havana, one whom he had met, years before, cousin and two witnesses, had formally executed 
upon the Continent, and with whom he had sus-} this document, he insisted upon retaining it in 
tained a regular correspondence ever since. His} his own possession until his decease. Hardly 
first visit in the city was, naturally, to this friend, } had the breath left his body, when the marquis 
and, as naturally, he had, at once, confided to} himself withdrew the folded parchment from 
him his motive for visiting Cuba, and had besought } beneath the dead man’s pillow, and committed it, 
his aid. Padre Garcia, being a secular priest, at once, to the care of a notary, who, opening it 





and under no superior, but his bishop, promised, } in due course, discovered that to the original 
and gave this aid, engaging himself to discover, } will was appended a codicil, in the tremulous 
through channels of his own, all that was to be ; handwriting of Sefior de Montalto, to the effect, 
known of the family Valdez, as described hy Mark. ’ that, although fully confiding in the kindness 
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and wisdom of his cousin, de Blanco, he could 
have no compulsion used with his only and 
darling child, and if, knowing his earnest desire 
for her to marry his cousin, she decided not to 
do so, she should be free, on her twentieth birth- 
day, to marry anyone else she conscientiously 
preferred, if this latter was a man approved by 
her father confessor, and two old friends of the 
family, named in the will as legatees. 

«In hearing this codicil read, Sefior de Blanco 
felt like the man, who, having carefully reared 
a house upon the sand, sees it suddenly crumble 
down, in a mass of ruin, by the washing away of 
the foundation. But the notary had read it 
aloud, there were plenty of auditors, the signa- 
ture of the testator, and those of the witnesses, 
were not to be questioned, and both will and 
codicil were established, and acted upon, without 
question. One point, however, the marquis had 
toiled for, and effected. Doléres had been kept 
in ignorance of every provision of her father’s 
will, except his desire, announced to her as a 
command, that she should marry Sefior de Blanco, 
and the forfeiture of her property, on her 
twentieth birthday, should she refuse.” 

All this, and more, Padre Garcia had ascer- 
tained, partly from common report, partly from 
his spiritual brother, Padre Anselmo, of the 
Jesuit College. The latter had been confessor } 
of the deceased Montalto, and was confessor now f 
of his daughter. He was, consequently, one 
of the arbiters, upon whom depended her ability 
to marry whom she would, in case she decided 
against her cousin, de Blanco, for whom she had, 
as we have seen, imbibed a bitter hatred. Padre ! 
Anselmo was a most amiable and conscientious 
priest, and had watched, with much uneasiness, 
the course pursued by Sefior de Blanco toward 
his ward. He did not conceal from his confrére 
that he stood quite ready, at any fitting time, to | 
inform his spirtiual daughter of her rights, and 
of the provisions of her father’s will, if he ; 
should see her in a position to marry a man, of { 
whom he, and the two friends of her deceased $ 
father, could cordially approve. Such a man, 
Padre Garcia assured him, was to be found in the 
young American, whom the worthy priest de- 
scribed as an intimate friend of many years stand- 
ing. Henowassured Mark, with atwinkle of his $ 
merry, black eyes, that he might depend upon 
Mother Church, privately, to sustain and assist 
him in any honorable and discreet project ‘he 
might undertake, for gaining her daughter as a 
bride. 

‘But no bloodshed, no scandal, no open appeal 
to the Church, my son,’’ insisted the priest, in 
conclusion, ‘And, perhaps, should you succeed 











‘ slowly. 


in your enterprise, gratitude, and your young 
wife’s example, may bring you home, an accepted 
prodigal, to the one true fold.” 


“Perhaps,” laughed the young man. ‘At 


any rate, Mother Church shall have no cause to 
complain of my forgetfulness, or ingratitude.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
YOUR LIFE OR MINE. 

Master and slave stood face to face, and around 
them like black bats, hovered, unseen, the de- 
mons of cruelty, murder, hatred, revenge. The 
spy who saw the gold pass from Trecothick’s 
hand to that of Brom, had hastened to curry 
favor with his master, by giving information ; 
and not all the lies and subterfuges that the slave 
glibly offered, shook for one moment, the master’s 
conviction that he had been betrayed. To what 
extent, he knew not, and therefore imagined far 
more than the truth. Hence his vindictive de- 
termination, to visit upon the head of his slave, 
not only his own treason, but the seorn and hate 
Doléres heaped upon himself, whenever he ap- 
proached her, and her unconcealed joy and pride 
in Trecothick’s prowess in the bull-ring. 

«¢ Sure as you’re alive, master, I was only tell- 
ing the man that you lived in Calle Obispo—tell- * 
ing him the awfulest lies ever you see, master,” 
pleaded Brom, his teeth chattering in terror, as 
de Blanco fixed his gloomy eyes upon him, and 
sneered a devilish smile. 

«¢ Unless you lied better than you’ re lying now, 
the man was a fool to pay you for it,” said he, 
‘*Never mind; I shall find out before 
long what you have been about. There is a de- 
tector, out at the ingenio, that cuts the truth out 
of a black heart better than a knife. We shall 
see, to-morrow night, my friend. Now, go and 
get everything ready to start, at four o’clock to- 
morrow morning, for La Caridad. You're 
watched, remember, and if you attempt an escape, 
I'll have you roasted alive. You can’t cheat me, 
you dog, remember that.”’ 

Brom made no reply. He could not, for sheer 
terror rendered him speechless. He knew his 
master; he knew how disappointment or loss 
worked like poison in his blood, and never disap- 
peared without somebody being harmed. He 
knew that the mood was upon him now, and that 
the fiend possessing him would not depart with- 
out a sacrifice. He had himself been the servile 
tool of many a murderous vengeance, far more 
undeserving than that impending over himeelf. 
He felt absolutely certain that, once upon the 
plantation, and safe from the eye of the law or 
public opinion, Valdez would find relief and de- 
light in torturing, perhaps murdering him out- 
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right; and he felt that the moment he had long 
foreseen, and prepared for, had arrived, the hour 
had come to strike the blow at his master’s life, 
by which alone his could be saved. That very 
morning he had perfected the plan, agreeing 
upon a signal, which once given was a sure sen- 
tence of death, against the man who now so 
mockingly promised him the cruelest of deaths. 
And yet the slave hesitated. Something of brute 
loyalty and devotion struggled with thelower brute 
of his nature, and he might even yet, like a dog, 
have mutely gone to his death, at his master’s 
decree, without an effort at resistance, had not 
the devil put it into that master’s heart to seal 
his own doom. 

Get up, you vermin !”’ said Valdez, spurning 
with his foot the quivering creature prostrate be- 
fore him. “Get up, and go down to Juan Mer- 
ello’s. Order the things I told you of, and then 
choose the biggest, toughest, hardest cowhide- 
whip in his stock ; they may not have a new one 
at the ingenio, and we’ll leave nothing to chance. 
Take Pedro with you, and send him here first for 
orders. I shall tell him to chain your wrist to 
his, and if you try to bolt, to call a guarda civilé 
to shoot you. It is a happy thought to make 
you choose the whip.” 

Without one word, Brom roseto his feet. With- 
out.one word or look, he left the room, and went 
to obey his master; and inthat momentof silence, 
the master’s doom was sealed. 

Chained to his fellow-servant, Brom went 
forth upon his errand, and as he left the house, 








; cock in his cage. 





“All right, gub’nor,” replied the stranger, 
easily; and sauntered off, exchanging, as he 
passed in front of Brom, one quick, strong glance 
with him, that said, mutely, he comprehended 
all, and would faithfully and swiftly report tu 
those who had sent him. 

“Dis way, Brom,’ ordered Pedro, next. 
‘*’ Fore we go to Merello’s, I’s got to stop at Belen, 
and send young mist’ esses priést over to de casa. 
She tole mas’r, w’en I was in de room, she would 
go ’way, nohow, ’less she saw dat priest, and 
*fessed her sins.” 

‘‘Mist’s Doléres very pious, always,’’ replied 
Brom, while a thrill of joy shot through his 
heart, for he doubted not that Doléres, too, was 
contriving some escape, or some rebellion; and 
should his own plan fail, hers might avail for 
both. At any rate, it was a danger the more, 
menacing the man upon whose destruction his 
own safety now depended. 

Once out of sight, the man with the game-cock 
exchanged his leisurely saunter for a rapid pace, 
nor halted until he entered a small, half-ruined, 
little house on the Cerro road, and presented 
himself in an upper room, where two or three 
men sat smoking and talking, evidently waiting. 

‘Well, Maco !’’ demanded one, eagerly. ‘ Did 
you see him?” 

“I saw him, master, and he’s in trouble,” 
replied the negro, carefully replacing the game- 
‘« He was chained to another 
nigger, and he looked scared most to death; but 
he told me that they will start, to-morrow morning 


he raised his haggard eyes, and looked about { at four o’clock, for the ingenio, and that the place 


him. 


A negro, with a game-cocle under his { to meet them is the point where the Casa Blanca 


arm, crossed the street, and nodding familiarly, ; road crosses the Matanzas road.”’ 


said: 
‘*T brought that chicken we were talking about, 


“All right. You’ll have a donkey ready, and 
start with them from the house, keeping out of 


this morning, to see if you’d take me to the man } sight, of course, and follow to that spot. You'll 


that you thought would buy him. When can 
you go?” 

T can’t go at all. My master is going to his 
ingenio, and I’ve got to start with him, at four 
o'clock, to-morrow morning,’”’ replied Brom, 
without turning his head. 

“Aha?” returned the man with the game-cock, 


carelessly, as he walked along behind, and 











find us there. Come, brothers.’’ 

Ten minutes later, the three men, excellently 
mounted, were riding out of Havana, carelessly 
staring in the faces of the guardos civilés, who, 
had they known the names of the travelers, 
would have shot them down, could they not have 
secured them alive; for these were three leaders 
of that great unseen power, which for years 


noticed the chained wrist, and Pedro’s thick } has agitated Cuba, as earthquakes agitate the 


stick, and watchful mein. 
if you tell me the place where I’ll find him.’ 


“Then I'll go alone, } cities built above them; the party of the patriots, 


the insurrectionists, the true men, or the rebels, 


**On the Matanzas road, a little beyond where } as you choose to look upon and name them. 


the road to Casa Blanca crosses—’’? “ 


An hour later, Padre Anselmo left the house 


“Can’t have you chattering dis way, Brom,” } of Sefior de Blanco, and took the path to the 








here interposed Pedro, not sorry to show his au-} Hotel Pasaye, where he had a long interview 
thority over his latesuperior. ‘‘Go’longwid you, } with our friend, Mark Trecothick, who. so soon 
Sambo, and sell you’ chicken for you’se’f. Dis} as the priest. had left him, went to seek Hilda 
nigger’s got ’nough to do wid his own bus'ness.” ; Waterston. He found her dressed in black, }-<I- 
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lid and tearful. Violéto Pampalona‘was already , on the shoulder of the hill, watched the road trom 
dead of virulent yellow fever, and Hilda re- Havana, and as the little cavalcade appeared in 
mained his quasi widow, and his heiress. The sight, crept swiftly back to give warning to the 
shock was ‘severe; but, perhaps, the grief was } masked men, that their prey was at hand. 
not the most poignant which that proud heart; But greatly as Sefior Valdez would have been 
had ever known. At any rate, she talked to her astonished at this sight, perhaps the maskers 
friend of all his hopes, and fears, and sch » itl lves would have been even more aston- 
with keen interest, and showed an affectionate ; ished, could they have seen another little troop 
anxiety to forward them; and this she could the { of men, also well-mounted, also well-armed, and 
better do, as Pampalona’s death induced her to ; also well-masked, who were leisurely moving up 
wish to leave Cuba, so soon as the necessary ; the other branch of the Casa Blanca road, so as 
formalities could be accomplished. The infor- § to reach its junction with the Matanzas road, at 
‘mation as to the nature of Seiior de Montalto’s § the opposite side from themselves. All three, 
will, had, however, modified Trecothick’s plans. ; however, remained serenely unconscious of the 
He was willing, now, to wait for Dolores’ ap- § triple combination, and all three slowly and 
proaching twentieth birthday, that she might surely approached each other. 
openly, and legally, declare her refusal to marry The cavalcade Valdez reached the meeting of 
the Marquis de Blanco, and her choice, with the { the roads; the nose of Sefior Valdez’s horse over- 
approval of her three friends, of Mark Trecothick } lapped the Casa Blanca road. The leader of the 
as her husband. But the young man was not; troop, at this, loosed his fretting horse, and 
willing to risk the guardianship of his future } shouted: 
bride in the hands of a villain such as de Blanco «¢ Advance, comrades! Death to the traitor!’ 
another day, and especially he objected to her At the same moment, he shot out from his 
being removed to the distant and lonely { covert, like a thunder-bolt, and seizing Valdez’s 
plantation of La Caridad. horse by the bridle, threw him upon his haunches, 
His present plan, therefore, was to abstract ! crying: 
her from de Blanco’s charge, and placing her in; «+ Tomaso de Blanco, remember Juan de Castig- 
that of the Waterston’s, cause her to disappear } Jione, who was garroted through your treason. 
from everybody’s knowledge, until the time for $ [ come to avenge him! Die!” 





the legal decision should arrive. Hilda heard, Another voice thundered: ‘And remember 

assented, approved, and turned paler and paler, } Cherubino de Montéro. Iam his brother. Die!’ 

until, ot last, she rose abruptly, saying: And still another, ‘And Paulo de Moro y 
“Now go away, Mark. All shall be as you { Monaldo. Die!” 

wish, but I can bear no more, at present.”’ $ Three pistol shots punctuated the three sen- 





‘ tences of death, and Tomaso de Blanco, throwing 
CHAPTER XVII. his arms wildly into the air, and gasping a blas- 
THE MEETING OF THE ROADS. { phemy with his last breath, fell dead from his 
Dawn is a pretty sight anywhere, but nowhere $ horse. 
is it so lovely as in the tropics. Never came it } ; The little troop behind him rent the air with 
more fairly ; never did the blue of heaven glow ; shrieks and exclamations, but the leader of the 
more rosily, or the distant ocean heave its violet } patriots held up a hand for silence, shouting: 
panoply more wooingly; never did the heavy ‘‘Be quiet! Have no fear, for there is no 
perfume of magnolia, and cereus, and tuberose { danger. Those of you men, who wish to join us, 
swell up more intoxicatingly, or the supple palm- ‘are free todo so. We have no slaves—you shall 
tree wave more enticingly, than now, when the } be our comrades. As for yon fair lady—” 
little procession of the family Valdez moved ; “The lady needs no assnrance of safety, 
through the fading dusk, along the loncly { sefior,” interposed a stern voice, in strangely 
Matanzas road, and approached its junction with § accented Anglo-Spanish. ‘I am here to take 
the smaller and lonelier path, leading to Casa } charge of her.” 
Blanca. § The leader turned, and found a handsome, 
Could Sefior Valdez have looked through the florid face close beside his own. He knew it, for 
steep hill, and the wild growth of jungle, cover- She had been at the Plaza de Toros, the day 
ing it from its, crest to the Casa Blanca road, that } ‘ before ; and men who carry their lives in their 
curled around its base, he would have seen a i hands, learn to know faces; men, too, who face 
body of well-armed, and well-masked men, } danger daily, respect and reverence bravery. 
who lay sheltered snugly within the palmetto He bowed, respectfully, and rode closer to the 
thicket, while a negro, couching among the bushes { volante. 
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HEABRING.—MY MOTHER’S HAIR. 








“*Sefiora, the king of the matadors is here, 
with your approval? Is it so?” 

«It is so, sefior,’”’ replied Doléres, gravely. 

‘That is well. This man, whom we killed, 
deserved his fate. He was our trusted comrade, 
and he betrayed, and sold us. The blood of some 
of our bravest, and best beloved, was shed upon the 
field, and in the prison yard, through his treason ; 
was it not just that his life should atone?’ 

** It was just, sefior!” said the girl, her scorn- 
ful, dark eyes glaring at the body of the traitor. 

“Then all is said. Good-bye, sefior. Good- 
bye, emperor of matadors.”’ 

And down the dim road, into the shadow, thaf 
still lay around the foot of the hills, rode the 
little troop of avengers, each man feeling that 
he had done, that day, a most righteous work. 

Do you care to hear all the rest? It would be 
80 tame, to tell just how they rode back into 
Havana; and how Mrs. Waterston was delighted 
with the romance, and took Doléres to her heart 
at once; and how the Captain-General, and his 
august family, made much of the child; and 
how His Excellency smoothed the way for her to 
assume possession of her father’s estate; and, 
finally, how there was a grand wedding at the 
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church of Belen, with Padre Anselmo officiating, 
and everybody, who could crowd into the pretty 
church, as spectators. 

Faney it all, dear reader, and love my little 
Doléres a little, in spite of her Spanish faults, 
and want of un-Spanish training; but after 
loving her a little, give something more than love 
to Hilda Waterston, who still, in the earliest 
prime of her beauty and her grace, feels the 
heart within her broken, and crippled, and 
crushed; not dead, for the dea’ are at rest; but 
full of stinging pain, as it recalls its own woeful 
sin and weakness; full of humiliation, as it feels 
that its best love has been poured forth, spilled, 
and wasted, like water upon sand; full of sorrow 
that must never find utterance, for it could never 
find sympathy. 

Well, joy cometh in the morning, and broken 
hearts have healed before now into hearts as 
good as new, and if one loves but once in a life- 
time, there are admirable substitutes for love, 
likely to wear even longer, and more brightly, 
than the real article. Let us hope all things for 
Hilda, for she is framed for a noble woman, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

[THE END. ] 





HEARING. 





BY ABBY M. 


BOND. 





T tock, sometimes, into the sky, at night; 
Orchestral companies of stars appear. 

I listen, but I cannot catch their strain, 
“The music of the spheres” I cannot hear. 


I turn away, dissatisfied, and think 
The thoughts of God are high, past finding out. 
Though heavens declare His glory, can I hear 
The morning stars’ grand hallelujah shout? 


But sometimes, in an unexpected hour, 
A bird note thrills the air, and wakes my soul, 





Or holy childhood’s laughter charms my ear, 
Great symphonies the ocean billows roll; 


Or pattering rain-drops thrum accompaniment 

To some glad song my own heart sings, the while, 
And all the voices of the earth and air, 

Make sweet, melodious mention of God’s smile. 


And this great harmony, whose random notes, 
My soul, from all unsought-for sources, hears, 
I feel to be eternal, and perhaps 
*Tis thus, I hear “the music of the spheres.” 
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MY MOTHER’S HATR. 





BY 


HELEN A. 


RAINS. 





Wnr praise those locks, whose sunny glow 
Seems borrowed from the sky, 

Which frame a face, 

Of ‘witching grace, 
Where youth and beauty lie? 


Or talk of curls of midnight hue, 
The auburn and the brown, 
Which wreathe a brow, 
Whose pearly glow, 
No shade of care hath known. 








Behold! my mother’s form I see 
Within that “old arm-chair,” 
Whose locks of gray, 
Are smoothed away, 
Above a brow of care. 


Those “silver locks” that once were gold, 
Are fairer to my sight, 

Than brown or jet, 

Wherein are met, 
A thousand waves of light. 





MR. POTT’S TELEGRAM. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Porr had always been an affec- ; Tiney, who had been her school-friend, the face 
tionate, happy couple, with one child, who pos- } of matters changed. 
sessed her handsome father’s smile, and her } But Mr. Pott always declared that he had not 
pretty mother’s lovely eyes, and was altogether a } been, for an instant, dazzled by this wandering 
bewitching little creature. meteor; and Clementina satisfied herself that, at 
Mr. and Mrs. Pott had always been a very } least, Gershom’s eyes were opened to the design- 
happy pair. I do not pretend to assert that no } ing creature’s real character, and Mrs. Johnson's 
clouds ever rose upon their horizon; but the } departure from the city, where the pair lived, 
clouds were never heavy enough completely to } ended the matter completely. 
shut out the sun; and when they passed, the} A very happy couple—no more clouds ever 
sky looked all the brighter from the contrast. could arise ! : 
Of course, at intervals, there had been little dif-} It was early in the spring of 1876, when Mrs. 
ferences, little quarrels even, but only just fierce ; Pott’s uncle came on from Texas, to visit his 
enough to give a zest to the kissing and making } niece and her husband. He was a rich bachelor, 
up which had speedily followed. j aa was charming besides, so he was received 
But it was so long since even such trifling } with the enthusiasm due a relative of that sort. 
shadows had arisen, that the pair scarcely re- } He fell ill of rheumatic fever, and Clementina 
membered them, except now and then, by way } nursed him. Soon after he was attacked, impor- 
of a jest, or as a warning to some adventurous $ tant business called Mr. Pott to Indiana—to the 
couple just setting up in partnership. Every- ; very town where an ancient aunt of his resided. 
thing had conspired to make their road an easy ; It was decided that little Mamie should accom- 
one to travel. Mr. Pott had succeeded wonder- } pany her father. It would be pleasant for him, 
fully in his profession. Mrs. Pott’s little dowry ;and convenient to Mrs. Pott, who was so con- 
had consisted of lands, somewhere in California, } stantly occupied with her uncle. Into the bar- 
which had risen in value; so that between her } gain, the old aunt had, for a long time, been beg- 
share and his earnings they were, if not rich, ; ging that the child might make her a visit. As 
very comfortably off. Little Mamie grew prettier { she was rich, and Gershom was her nearest living 
every day, and was goodness itself. relation, it appeared to the parents that it would 
Yes, people considered Gershom Pott and his $ be unkind to thwart her; the poor sufferer must 
wife an enviable couple. What was more, they } die soon, and they should always reproach them- 
considered themselves so. He was thirty now, 


selves then, for not letting her see her great 
and she some four years younger, and still quite niece ; and—and—she never had made her will, 


girlish in looks. Her name was Clementina, {and heads of charitable societies were always 
and privileged friends used to call her Tiney fawning upon her, and indeed it would be posi- 
Pott, which was slightly impertinent, but very ( tively sinful to stand in the dear little girl’s 
natural. ‘ light. 

They had had two years, or almost two years, 


So it was settled. Mr. Pott, and Mamie, and 
without a break in this sunshine. 


Mrs. Pott i Mamie’s nurse went to Indiana, and Clementina 
could have recalled her last episode of suffering, } remained at home, to guard the household gods, 
if she had chosen; but when the pair reviewed ¢and nurse her uncle back to convalescence. 


their little stormy passages, that particular one; Three weeks was the time set for their absence. 
was never dwelt upon. Clementina had been { But when six had passed, they had not yet re- 
jealous of a fascinating widow, who had loomed } turned. Clementina had received numerous let- 
for a season upon their horizon, and who had ; ters, saying that everything was going well; that 
professed great affection for her former school- Mamie was a wonderful favorite with her aunt; 


mate, and was so happy to meet heragain! That ‘that Mr. Pott’s business was succeeding beyond 


was perfectly reasonable, and Tiney shared } his wildest hopes. However much she might miss 

her old comrade’s enthusiasm. But when be- $ her treasure, there had been no occasion for Tiney 

witching Mrs. Johnson seemed inclined, at times, { to feel anxious. No, not even when Gershom, in 

to act as if it had been Tiney’s husband, and not one epistle, incidentally mentioned that the ma- 
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rauding widow, Elvira Johnson, was residing in 
the town where his aunt lived. « 

Clementina actually smiled to recal her own 
past folly. She wondered how she could ever 
have been idiot enough to let that vapid creature 
disturb her peace for an instant! In the pleni- 
tude of her magnanimity, she wrote Gershom 
that she hoped he would now and then call 
upon the lady, else she (Elvira,) who had always 
been, and always would be, a goose, might think 
that she (Clementina, ) had forbidden such visits, 
and so exult. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Groves, the uncle, had got 
better. He and Clementina went to stop in the 
establishment of a physician, who had some won- 
derful process for curing rheumatism. They 
were there ten days. Then Mr. Groves found 
himself so well, that, as he had business which 
required attention, they went back to town—that 
is, Clementina went directly back, but Mr. Groves 
stopped at the house of a friend, a few miles from 
the city, proposing to continue his journey, next 
day, under the charge of his man-servant. 

Clementina was surprised not to find a letter 
awaiting her. Still she felt no anxiety. In 
truth, a determination, which she had formed, 
prevented her dwelling upon thoughts which 
might have roused any fears in her mind. She 
had decided to join her wanderers, spend a week 
at M——-; and then return with them. She had 
communicated her intention to her uncle, and he 
had approved. “You see it will give Gershom 
such a pleasant surprise,”’ said Clementina, smil- 
ing at the picture, which rose, on the instant, in 
her vivid imagination. 

‘And the change will do you good. You must 
be quite worn out, with all your care of me,’’ 
responded her uncle, with an appreciation which 
rich relations do not always display. 

‘‘ Not in the least !’’ cried Clementina. «But 
it will be such a pleasant surprise to Gershom !”” 

That was all she could think of; the idea 
roused so many delightful fancies in her mind, 
that she kissed her uncle; but it was rather a 
kind of kissing Gershom by proxy, than a salute 
really intended for Mr. Groves. He happened 
to turn his head, without noticing her inten- 
tion, and received the kiss on the tip of his nose, 
whereat Clementina laughed heartily. 

‘‘You will be as comfortable as if I were at 
home,” she added. ‘‘The servants are all so 
good, and I'll only be away a week.” 

“Of course—-of course,” he said, and so the 
matter was settled; this conversation taking 
place during their homeward journey. 

So, all that afternoon, after she reached the 
sanctuary of her happiness, Clementina was very 
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busy with her preparations for departure. Uncle 
John would be in town, the next morning; so 
she would start at night, after seeing him again 
established in the pretty quarters she had 
assigned to him. 

She had never prepared for a journey with 
such delightful anticipations. Even the tiresome 
business of packing became a positive pleasure, 
for there were several new gowns, and accom- 
paniments, to put in, which had come home 
during her absence; and they fitted, oh, so 
beautifully! One dress was a lovely blue— 
} Gershom doated on blue! She laughed outright, 
} as she remembered how, once, that ridiculous 
; Elvira had appeared in a blue gown, after hear- 
ing Pott say it was his favorite tint, and the 
creature looked like some sort of hideous 
fungus ; for the blue in it took all the color out of 
her eyes, and made her complexion a sickly 
green ! 

So excitedly happy was Clementina, that she 
had even a satisfaction in recalling those days, 
when she had been jealous. She wondered how 
it could have been that, for a long time, even 
after her recovery, the memory made so sore 
a spot in her heart, that she had to shut her 
eyes to the episode! Oh, she was worlds—lives 
—past the impossibility of such nonsense now! 
She was going to her dear Gershom—her noble, 
perfect Gershom! Why, much as she had 
always loved him, she had never really appreci- 
ated him as she ought! Sometimes she had set 
up her opinion against his—she never would 
again—she would tell him so—tell him that he 
was a king among men, and she only worthy to 
sit at his feet, and worship ! 

These were very pretty things to think. But 
the woman who carried them into execution, 
would be a fool. I doubt if Clementina would 
really have done it; for she was a shrewd little 
body enough, and knew that men ought to be 
kept in order. Still, it was pleasant to fancy she 
meant to do so; and I like her the better, for 
being able to believe that she would. 

She sang over her packing. She sang over 
everything she did. She danced up and down 
siairs, in a fashion so undignified, that it was 
well the servants did not happen to spy her, 
She really could not be happy enough. Her 
very impatience to be gone; her feeling that the 
next day would never come; her looking a dozen 
times at the clock, and scolding the hands for 
moving so slowly, all this added to her ecstacy. 

She was a devoted mother, and what is less 
common, a sensible one; but just now, she could 
not think so much even of darling little Mamie, 
as she would have expected. Gershom was all 
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in all for the time—the lover of her girlhood— 
the husband of her youth—the idol of all coming 
years—the— 

Then she was interrupted by the entrance of 
Bridget. Her tea was waiting. Being alone, she 
had dined early in the day, or made a pretence 
of doing so. 

She had finished her packing. She was ready 
to go down stairs, and rest, and dream of Ger- 
shom. She told herself this, as if she had not 
been doing it all the afternoon, but meant to 
begin, by the way of a little relaxation, which 
she could indulge in, now her work was done. 
She stood before the glass, and smoothed her 
hair, changed her collar, and ‘put herself to 
rights,” though it was unnecessary ; for she was 


one of those tidy, little, small bodies, who never ; 


looked mussed or tumbled. She gazed quite 
severely in the mirror, to see if she had grown 
thin, or worn. Would Gershom find her pretty 
still? Would— 

Oh, what a goose she was! She broke off, in 
her meditations, to laugh at her own nonsense. 
She would tell Gershom just how insanely she 
had behaved; yes, she would; and he might 
laugh, too, perhaps; but all the same, his eyes 
would be moist, and he would hold her close to 
his heart, in his great, strong arms, and whisper 
—ah, would to-morrow never come, so that she 
might be on her road, towards the realization of 
her bliss ? 

She went down into a cozy little apartment, 
off the drawing-rooms, and found it looking as 
bright as possible. The tea-tray was on the 
table; the urn was panting and bubbling, like a 
diminutive, fat alderman; there were some of 
cook’s delicious, water muffins; the particular 
sort of sweet cake and preserves for which she 
had a weakness; and now, Bridget appeared with 
a mutton-chop, hot and hot, between two plates. 

‘For sure ye ate no dinner, ma’am, and cook 
says howiver will ye stand a long journey, if ye 
kape letting yer insides get emptier and emptier ?”’ 

And then Clementina laughed at Bridget, and 
promised to eat the chop, though she was far 
above the need ef earthly food, just then. She 
seated herself at the table, and prepared to 
begin. But just as she did so, the outer bell 
rang a furious peal. 

“The postman,”’ said Mrs. Pott. 

“It’s too late for him, ma’am,’’ said Bridget, 
and hurried away to answer the importunate 
summons. 

In a moment or two she returned, bearing a 
yellow envelope in her hand. 

‘Sure it’s one of the telegraphies,” she said; 


~~ 


have come to tell you, that he’ll be here to-mor- 
row, so that ye can’t surprise him with your 
journey.” 

She laid the despatch on the table, and ran off 

to settle with the bearer thereof. Clementina’s 
first feeling was one of intense disappointment. 
She had been so high up in the clouds, that it 
was hard, very hard, to have any change made 
} in the details of her beautiful vision ! 
} Of course, the telegram was from Gershom. 
Of course, it was to announce his arrival. 
Equally of course, she should be delighted, more 
than happy, to welcome him, and darling little 
Mamie. Still, she had set her heart on giving 
him a surprise, and human nature will always 
rebel, when it is disappointed, more especially 
in just such a case as this. 

Gershom was the best and dearest of men. 
But he had his foibles. Only a man would upset 
arrangements, in this fashion? It was bliss to 
know he was coming, he and Mamie, (somehow, 
she had unconsciously accepted Bridget’s ver- 
sion, as entirely ag if Bridget had read the 
telegram aloud,) but yet—but yet— She had 
arranged such a beautiful surprise, and now it 
was all thrown away! He was coming, and she 
should welcome him with joy; but in a way it 
would be joy prepared in advance, cut and dried 
to order; while, if left to herself, she would 
have managed so differently, so much better. 

All these thoughts, half-formed only, flitted 
throught her mind, in a flash; a sort of guilty 
consciousness, that she ought to be ashamed to 
indulge them, making an undercurrent to their 
rush, Then she had stretched out her hand, 
taken up the envelope, and was opening it. As 
she did so, disappointment, and vaguely admitted 
remorse, and every other sensation, faded under 
the certainty that she was about to read the 
announcement, that her darlings were on the 
road home! Gershom would have telegraphed, 
the last thing, before entering the train. Why, 
they might be home, to-morrow—the next day, 
at furthest. 

She tore open the envelope, read the heavily 
impressed capitals, re-read, dropped the page, 
put her hands to her head, seized the sheet anew, 
and read once more. 

She was not asleep. She was not crazy. She 
held the telegram. She was reading. It was 
all real—all real ! 

And this was the despatch : 
“Dear TInEY— 

Have got divorce all right. 
marry Mrs. J. 





To-morrow, I 
I send Mamie back to you, keep- 


ing her three, new, white dresses, because they 





“and faix, ma’am, it’s my belief Misther Potts’ll 


just fit Mrs. J’s little girl. 


G. Porr. 
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She had read it—it was true—and she was 
dying! If Clementina could be said to think, 
that was what she thought. 

But I told you that she was a sensible little 
woman. She did not faint. She did not cry 
out, and bring in the servants. When the room 
steadied itself again, and the first dulled sensa- 
tion (as if she had suddenly received a blow on 
the back of her head,) were off, she could use 
her reason. 

She read the telegram again. Then she said 
to herself, it was a hoax, of course. How idiotic 
of her, not to have known that, at once! Some 
cruel, practical joker had made a bet,-to play 
her husband and her a trick. Perhaps Gershom 
had boasted that nothing would make his wife 
think ill of him. Perhaps—but no matter! 

She must have the thing set right. What 
could she do? She would not telegraph to 
Gershom, for what could she say? The thing 
was a lie. Still she could not sleep till it was 
cleared up. How—the way? Oh, wait! Only 
that morning, uncle Groves had asked her to 
write a letter for him, to a friend in M ! 
She remembered the name, the address—it was 
to Henry Upson, he was a judge of the State 
Court. That man would know! 

It was a lie—a hoax—but she must clear it 
up! She seized pen and paper, and wrote: 


‘“* Henry Upson :— 





Did man named Pott get divorce in youggcourts, 


within a week? Keep secret. Reply at once. 


s s  ) ; 
Nery wapertent to Know, without delay. } ness of the room; a groan so full of agony, that 


had there been any human creature near, to lis- 


She signed her uncle’s name, and put the 


the certainty that, for a season, Gershom had 
yielded thereto; for a long while she had denied 
the fact to her soul; but it was true, all the 
same? 

Oh, she wronged him! She dared to think 
ill of him—ker love—her husband. And all on 
the strength of that silly telegram, which she 
knew was a hoax! 

Hark, the clock was striking twelve! No de- 
spatch till morning, now. She must wait. She— 

A ring at the bell interrupted her thought. 
She rushed into the hall, where Bridget, by her 
orders, had left the gas burning. 

She hurried on to the street door, unlocked it, 
flung it open. 

“Telegram, ma’am—please to sign this,’’ cried 
a creature, wrapped from head to foot, in an oil- 
skin coat, that gave him asort of resemblance toa 
monster fish, standing on his tail. 

As he spoke, he held out a long, narrow book. 

Clementina took a pencil, attached to her watch 
chain, and signed her name where he bade her. 

‘Night, ma’am,” said the man, and shut the 
door. 

“‘She was back in her little boudoir. There 
was no necessity for further misery or doubt. 
She held in her hands the refutation of that first 
wicked, absurd despatch ! 

She opened the envelope, and read: 


‘Pott got divorce yesterday. Married Widow 
Johnson, to-day. Upson.” 


A long, low groan sounded through the still- 


address of her house ; then called Bridget to get } ten, it must have sounded sharper than a shriek, 


a hack, and was soon driving away to the central 
telegraph office. She was inside, giving her 
despatch; preparing the answer; hearing the 
man say she should have the response that 
evening, if it arrived before midnight. 

She was at home again. 
servants to bed. She was alone, waiting— 
waiting! She forced herself to be calm. She 
held a book before her eyes, sometimes, and 
insisted on reading. She even read aloud, to be 
certain that she was fixing her mind on the page, 
and actually heard her voice, in the middle of a 
paragraph, saying: 

“Tt is a hoax—a hoax—but I must know—I 
shall die, if I don’t. Know soon—no, I shall go 
mad!” ‘ 

Then she flung the book down, frightened by 
her own voice. She paced up and down. She 
fell on her knees, and prayed! More and more 
plainly, as the hours went on, Elvira Johnson’s 
image rose before her; the woman’s fascinations ; ? 





She had ordered the } 


inhisear. Then Clementina fainted away. From 
that time, until the day broke, she went from 
one insensible fit to another, with terrible hys- 
terical spasms filling up the intervals of 
consciousness. 

A weaker woman would have rung for assist- 
ance, have roused the servants. Not Tiney. She 
believed that she should die, but she meant to die 
alone! They might find her dead, and when the 
truth became patent, declare that the trouble killed 
her. But at least no human being should know 
what she had suffered in dying. 

At last the idea of death brought back the 
recollection of her child. She had positively for- 
gotten the poor little creature! No, she had no 
right to die. If she could live, it was her duty 
to do so, for her daughter’s sake, else the friend- 
less innocent might fall into the hands of Elvira 
Johnson—no, Elvira Pott! Then, if that was 
her name, who was she—she, Clementina? 

So all sorts of grotesquely absurd ideas mixed 
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themselves up with her miseries, and took away ‘and married. He had a new wife. And her 
even from the dignity which despair ought to } child—her child! 

possess! And a coal rolled out of the grate, and It was late in the afternoon, when a fresh 
burned the rug; and she was nauseated by the } agony assailed the wretched woman. If the child 
smell of smoking wool, and had to take the tongs } should not arrive. If Gershom had not sent her. 
and pick up the coal; all the while wonder- } If he did not mean to. If he had only despatched 
ing why she did not let it alone, let the house { that telegram to keep her quiet, in case she heard 
burn even, and end her anguish by consuming : of his nefarious conduct, so that he should have 
her in its flames. ; time to get away beyond reach, beyond finding, 


So the night dragged by. When day was } 


with her daughter. What if he gave the child 


breaking, she got up to her chamber, and dropped } over to Elvira Johnson—no, not Johnson any 
down on the bed, and had to remember it had ; longer—to Elvira, his wife—his wife! 


been their chamber—and now! Mamie’s room } 


Bridget and the cook knew that something had 


was next. Clementina tottered out of her own ; happened ; but they were ordered to keep in the 
and into that; fell head foremost on the little basement. Luncheon was refused. Dinner was 


couch, and then lay quite still for several hours. } 


The morning came, The servants were up. 
She could hear the sounds of reviving life in the 
street, in the house—and she was alive, and must 
live! And the hours went on. Noon came. 
Her uncle returned. She found strength some- 
where to get down stairs; walked into the room 
where he sat awaiting her, and put the first 
telegram in his hands; she offered no other 
greeting. He, frightened half out of his senses 
by her face, read the lines, understood quicker 
than many men would have done, and cried 
out : 

“Tt’s a hoax! Have you telegraphed? Wait 
—T’ll telegraph to my friend, Upson. You re- 
member—he lives in the town.” 

She thrust the second despatch into his hand. 
He read that, and sat dumb. 

Having some one near, now, upon whom she 
could lean, Tiney gave way completely. 

The afternoon which good Mr. Groves passed 
he was not likely ever to forget. Almost the 
worst of anything was to feel so helpless; yct 





paid no attention to. What did it all mean, they 
wondered? The day went, and evening was 
coming on—and Mamie was not yet arrived ! 

“If she does not come to-night, you shail 
start in the morning, I am quite well enough,” 
Mr. Groves said, over and over. Ie could say 
nothing else. 

Half-past six came. 

‘She would have been here, by now,’’ said 
Tiney. ‘I must wait—wait till to-morrow. Oh, 
uncle, Iam killing you. What a weak wretch I 
am! You shall try and eat some dinner. I 
will go up stairs, and lie down. I promise to 
rest, if you will promise to eat something.” 

So he promised. But first, he went up stairs 
with her, covered her up on the bed, kissed her, 
and cried over her, and then went away. 

Tiney fell asleep. She was awakened by a 
a noise in the hall; the sound of voices; at least, 
she thought she heard voices. But all day long 
her brain had been s0 astray, that, even now, she 
could not tell what might be real, what delusion ! 

A voice again—oh, God—Mamie’s voice, 


what to do he could not tell. To add to all, } crying: 


Tiney would not have a doctor, nor let him call } 


anybody, when the hysterical spasms seized her. 

“Tf you do,” she said, “I'll kill myself! I 
shall live it through, but nobody but you must 
know what I suffer !’’? Then regret would seize 
her; ‘It ig selfish of me to make you suffer,” 


would be her lament. And then, of course, he 
had to assure her that he was thankful to be with 


her, that, at least, she was not alone. 
He had a dozen different plans in his head; 


but none of them came to anything. Indeed, the 
poor, mild, old bachelor, used to the quietest of 


‘“¢Mamma, mamma!’’ 

Then a hushing of the voice; eager, low tones. 
It might all be fancy—she must know! Tiney 
sprang from her bed, rushed to the door, opened 
it, and—fell into her husband’s arms. 

When she came to herself, he was still holding 
her, while, on either side, crouched her uncle 
and Mamie, both crying quietly. 

And now let us explain. 

This was the telegram, which Mr. Pott had 
really written : 


‘Have got the dividends all right. Mention 





lives, near whom a sensation had never before : 
come, in the whole course of his recollection, 
was quite incapable of putting his chaotic 
thoughts into execution, even if Tiney would 
have permitted him. What use to telegraph to} I forgot, in the beginning, to mention that Pott 
the aunt, orto anybody? Gershom was divorced, ; wrote a hand several degrees worse than Lord 


matter to Mr. J. Isend Mamie’s photo to you. 
Loses, from being taken in a plain, white dress. 
Done to please her and Mrs. J’s little girl.” 
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Byron’s, or that of the late lamented Horace 
Greeley ! 

Some Pott, but not Tiney’s, had got a divorce, 
and had, immediately after, married a Mrs. 
Johnson. The names were common enough not 
to render the coincidence surprising. 

Gershom had kept his return a secret, and 
had sent the despatch just to prevent his wife's 
expecting him; because he wanted to give her an 
agreeable surprise—and he did, in spite of all 
that had happened. 

At this present, Gershom and Tiney are a very 





eee 








happy pair. Mamie grows in grace. Old uncle 
Groves lives with them. 

But though they are people who laugh a great 
deal, even over their own mistakes and short- 
comings, you may be certain there is one 
memorable crisis which they never even think of, 
without feeling tears very near their eyes, and 
thanksgivings very close to their lips. 

You do not believe the incident, I perceive 
—but it really happened. After all, telegrams 
are not fhfallible. Like the rest of us, they 
make mistakes, sometimes. 





AT PARTING. 





BY MARIE J. M’COLL. 





Beronre we said farewell, upon my hand 
He pressed two kisses, tenderly and slow; 
The first fell just below this golden band, 
(His pledge of troth,) here, where the blue veins show. 


The second kiss he folded in my palm, 
Saying, the while, “ My darlirg, ne’er forget 
That thus I seal thee mine, in storm and calm, 
Come weal, come woe, until life’s sun be set. 


“Oh, love of mine! I consecrate these hands 
To noble deeds, to Chrisi-like ministry ; 

Ready for harvesting the world’s field stands, 
Go forth to reap, the Master needeth thee.” 


A third kiss on my brow he fondly pressed, 

And said, “ Dear, keep thy thoughts as pure as snow.” 
Then, in a rain, on lips and eyes, the rest 

Fell passionately, while he whispered low : 


“My own, my own! from these sweet lips and eyes, 
Let Truth’s white soul speak out, thou canst not tell 
How many hopeless souls up to the skies, 
Thy faithfulness may lift from Doubt’s dark hell.” 





Then, once again his noble head he howed, 
And drew me closer to his brave, true heart, 
Till I could hear its throbbing, quick and loud. 
“ Another word,” he said, “love, e’er we part.” 


And sweeping tenderly aside my hair, 
He whispered softly in my list’ning ear, 
“ Be innocent, my own, as thou art fair ; 
Let no dark tale of slander enter here.” 


He went afar, a hero’s part to take | 
In life’s fierce battle ; trustingly I pray, 

And strive to reach great heights, for his dear sake, 
Knowing he’ll come again to me, some day. 


When life seems hard, close to my aching brow 
And tearful eyes, I clasp caressingly 

The hand he kissed ; the memory of his vow, 
That baptism of love, comes back to me. 


And I am glad, content and strong once more, 
Doubt spreads her sable wings, and disappears. 

I pray “ God bless my darling,” o’er and o’er, 
And chide my weak heart for its foolish fears. 
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Tre sullen waves break wailing 
Against the rocky shore, 

And through the withered forest, 
The wind sighs evermore ; 

The very sky looks lonely, 
As the scene it stretches o’er. 


Around the dim old mansion, 

With its walls so gray and mossed, 
And over the desolate garden, 

Where the faded leaves are tossed, 
There broods an air of sorrow, 

A sense of something lost. 


Alas, for that home's old brightness! 
It passed away with the dead ; 
Alas, for the days that are vanished, 





And the pure delights that are fled! 
The tones that memory echoes, - 
And the tender charm they shed. 


The house is sad and silent, 
But in one Jonely room, 
A pictured face is gleaming, 
Like a fair, white rose in bloom ; 
Like a lovely flower that blossoms, 
To brighten the shade of the tomb. 


The smile that lingers o’er it 

Ts sad as the moonlight ray; 
And the picture seems a symbol 

Of the times that have passed away ; 
A ghost of the past still haunting 

The ruins of to-day. 


aon 


ce 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, 


by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 


Congress, at Washington, D.C.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 230, 


CHAPTER IX. 

A swirt change of expression came over the 
young man’s face, as he saw tlre girl directly be- 
fore him, trembling with excitement, and with 
the fire of suddenly-aroused pain turning the 
deep blue of her eyes into absolute blackness. 

«So, Delia, you have been keeping guard, while 
Keath made audacious lové to my father’s ward, 
before your innocent little face. If the scoundrel 
were to bid you leap into the sea, I have no doubt 
you would plunge over the cliff, and thank him 
for permitting you to die.” 

The girl, hitherto so shy and childlike, turned 
upon her tormentor fiercely enough. There had 
been tears in her eyes, but they seemed turning 
to sparks of fire, as she regarded him. 

‘Yes, Lord Belus, I would have done as Keath 
told me, even if it had been to jump off the cliff, 
only an hour ago; but now—now—” 

‘“‘ Now that you have proof—now that you have 
seen him insulting a high-born lady with his in- 
solent love-making, you: would, perhaps, think 
better of it, like the brave little girl as you are.”’ 

“T would see him pushed over the cliff, rather 
than watch those two again. Oh, Lord Belus ! 
What has a lady of Trevylan to do with a lad of the 
cove, that she stoops to meeting him like this?’ 

“The lady of Trevylan is amusing herself. It 
is your sweetheart who is in earnest.”’ 

‘No, Lord Belus, no. She loves him; I could 
see it in her eyes, I could hear it in her voice. 
She loves him, and—oh, me! Keath loves her.” 

‘“‘No doubt he does, the hound!’’ broke in 
Belus, with a fierce laugh. ‘This comes of at- 
tempting to educate churls into gentlemen. 
course he loves her !” 

Delia winced, and threw out her hand as if to 
avoid another blow. 

“It is her fault,” she said. “The lady must 
have been first. Keath never would have lifted 
his eyes to her, but for that. With all the world 
at her feet, why should this beautiful, proud lady 
seek to win Keath?” 

This persistence in fixing the responsibility of 


of} 


*¢ You cannot understand the caprices of high- 
born women, Delia. I tell you Miss Winchester 
is only amusing herself with the presumption ef 
your sweetheart.” 

‘© Amusing herself,” repeated the girl, and a 
sneer curled her pretty mouth, for the first time 
in her life. ‘Didn’t I see her hand in his? 
Didn’t I see her head on his shoulder, and her lips 
asking for his kisses ?”’ 

“You saw this—you saw this!’’ exclaimed 
Belus, turning deadly white. “‘ Be careful, girl, 
‘and do not utter one word more than the truth, 
Shere. You saw this? I did not!” 

; «How could I help it?” 
§ «How could you help it, pretty fool? And 





fter this, you will be as madly in love with him 


¢  ‘* Madly in love with him ?”’ 
{ The words dropped from her lips like lead. 
His rude speech had struck her dumb. 
‘‘So you have just found that out,’’ he said, 
$ with another evil laugh. ‘Or have you learned 
the tricks of the sea so early, down among the 
scove people, that all this is put on for my 
’ benefit 2” 
¢ Delia lifted her slender form to its utmost 
height, and was about to speak, but he went on: 
‘« And like all girls, high or low, will cry, pout 
and cringe for a little notice, which he will, per- 
haps, fling to you as he tosses bones, under the 
table, to his dog.” 
‘‘No, no, he never will do that. I am not like 
{ his water-dog, to lick crumbs from the hand that 
‘ feeds another.” 


“Yet it was only this morning that I forgave 
¢ him a blow, brought about by your cries, when 
i I, who love you with all my heart, only sought to 
win a kiss from your lips, such as you saw a high- 
‘ born lady grant to him without a struggle. What 
‘if I had beat him to the earth then?” 

‘ T wish you had!” exclaimed the girl, elench- 
‘ ing her little, brown hands. 

‘ «Yes! and but for you, Delia, I would have 
{done it; but for you, I might have killed him on 





of a scene that had stung him to madness, upon $ the sands, when he dared to take up your defence; 
the young lady, inflamed the young man’s wrath ‘ but I saw that you loved him, and thought that 


anew. the loved you; so resolved to be generous, and 
Vor. LXXV.—19. 
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forgive what he had done for your sweet sake. 
Tie deserved to be sent to jail in handcuffs; but 
I could not see tears rushing into your eyes, and 
persist in punishing him.”’ 

Delia unclenched her hand, and tears swelled 
slowly under her drooping eyelids, 

The young man saw the dawn of this grateful 
emotion, and a smile stole over his lips. 

“You will never believe how dearly I love 


you, Delia. You have had no thought for anyone § 


~ 


I came along by the stream, never thinking to 
meet anyone—most of all, Keath, or the young 
lady.” 

“But he saw; the way you had taken, and 
knew that the lady would be waiting. I saw 
him, close upon your track, and followed; for I 
doubted him, and was careful of your safety. 





Sometime, my pretty one, you will repay me for 
all this devotion.” 


As he spoke, Lord Belus drew nearer to the 


but this ‘insolent fellow, whom I spared from } girl, and seemed about to enforce his persuasive 


disgrace and imprisonment, for your sake.” - 
‘Was it for me, Lord Belus. I—I did not 
think it of you.” 


words with more direct appeal ; but she retreated, 
breathlessly. . 


“‘T will go back, now,’ she said. ‘ Huldah 


‘But you may think me capable of anything } will be waiting for me.”’ 


that will make you happy, though you should 


‘Ah, that woman is sure to set you against 


forgive this fellow, to-morrow, and may not care {me! She never liked me.”’ 


even to thank me for the disgrace I have spared 
him.” 


‘‘No, Lord Belus, it is not that. Huldah only 
thinks that a lord of Trevylan can have nothing 


‘How can I help thanking you; if it were only ; to say, to a lass of the cove, that will be for her 


for Huldah’s sake. It would have killed her, had 
they dragged Keath to prison. One does not 
receive so much, without feeling it. Huldah, 
herself, will like you after this.” 

‘“« That is more than she has ever done yet. I 
have always suspected that she warned you 
against me.” 

Delia’s face flamed redly. 

‘‘Tluldah has been like a mother to me, and 
tries her best to make me good as herself,’’ she 
answered, evasively. 

‘And to think everybody else bad—that is 
why you have been so cruelly afraid of me, 
while Keath has made you love him without 
trouble; and after all my sacrifices, it will go 
back to that.’’ 

*‘No—no. How could I—how could I—’ 

Belus interrupted her. 

‘‘Tlow could. you love a man, who has been 
eoarse enough to make love to another, before 
your face? Even a fisherman’s lass might have 
more pride than that.” 

‘“We poor people may not be thought to have 


pride, like our betters; but we are human, all 


the same.” 
The girl said this with a ring of womanliness 


in her voice, that betrayed more of this feeling 


than was usually found in her class. 

“T can believe that,’’ answered Belus. 
‘Indeed, I hardly understand how a pretty lass, 
that all the young men on the coast are crazy 
over, should give a second thought to a fellow, 
who, no doubt, gloried in knowing that you 
witnessed the audacity with which he could soar 
for higher game, That was his way of rewarding 
your devotion.” 

**No, no, he did not dream that I was here. 


$ good.” 

The young man laughed. 

‘‘Huldah should have thought of that, years 

ago, when my sanctimonious brother began to 

visi the cove, as if old Winters’ cottage had 
been his home,”’ he said. 

The girl opened her eyes wide, and looked at 
; the speaker in astonishment. 
‘‘No wonder,” she said, at length. ‘‘ But for 
Huldah, he would have died ;, all our people say 
that.” 
;  ‘* Your people are an innocent set, and you are 
} the loveliest among them, far too lovely for their 
’ appreciation; but always remember there is one 
man on whose devotion you can depend.” 

As he said this, Lord Belus walked gently 
forward, and, with unconscious obedience to the 
; movement, Delia turned, and went down the path 
{with him. They followed the course of the 
} stream in all its picturesque windings, until they 
‘left the uplands on which Trevylan stood, and 
; descended toward the sea, still keeping the wild, 
‘ bright path of the water. 

; During the walk, Lord Belus pursued the ad- 
vantage he had gained, and adroitly fashioned 
;his speech to the impressions he wished to 
conyey, using the wild trouble into which the 
girl had fallen, for a purpose that had scarcely 
¢ yet developed in his own mind. 
; Of late, a keen desire to learn the secret of 
; Huldah Winters’ influence over Lord Colgate had 
possessed him strongly. If he could, by flattery 
{or more dominant power, obtain control of this 
} girl, that influence must, at last, be explained ; 
‘for she was an inmate of Winters’ cottage, and 
‘ few things could pass there, without her observa- 
‘tion. He knew her to be a charity child, left 
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upon the world by some profligate father, and 
more degraded mother, whom Huldah had fos- 
tered in her home, and loved as good women } 


wonder; but why has Keath been educated so 
much above his class—why exempt from the 
work of other young men in the cove, and taught 


will always love the helpless creatures ‘the } to look on the common people as beneath him? 
strength of their charity lifts out *‘ of the depths.” Be sure of this, Delia, Huldah Winters would 
A rare inheritance of beauty, quickness» of } have gloried in the sight that you witnessed, 


intellect, and passions, yet to be developed, were ; 
all the inheritance she had received from the } 
reckless seaman, who was dead, and the woman 
who had been her mother. 

The girl was full of wild fancies, that an evil 
mind might have guided into mischief, but for 
the power of dawning love, fostered so securely 
under home influence, that even the admiration 
of a man, handsome and powerful as Lord Belus, 
had, until that day, failed to make an impression 
on her life. Buta few hours had changed every- 
thing with her. That scene on the balcony of } 
the pavilion had aroused the evil inheritance of } 
her nature, at the very moment when ‘the } 
sympathy, so adroitly administered by the young } 
nobleman, could be effective. When Lord Belus ; 
left her, that day, he had mastered all the } 
knowledge she possessed in regard to the fisher- } 
man’s home, and this knowledge roused the } 


| 


evil passions, that had, spite of appearances, } 
been dormant during the entire day, into evil 
action. ' } 

When Delia left the path, that day, at the } 
outlet of the stream, where it passed under the } 
great wall, and down a deep ravine to the ocean, } 
the key to a scarcely used side gate was in her } 
bosom, and she had promised to come that way } 
again. 

One thing the young man had succeeded in } 
fixing on her mind. While he soothed her } 


vanity with expressions of his own abeikting} 
passion, great care’ had been taken to imgoen 


to-day,” 

These were the last words Lord Belus offered, 
as he held the little gate open, for Delia to pass 
through iato the open country, and he saw, by 
the fire that kindled in her eyes, that they had 
appealed to the sleeping inheritance within her. 
Thus the girl went forth toward the coast, 
haunted with distrust of her old friends, and 
tortured by the first: great pain of her life— 


’ went forth; walking rapidly and at random, as 


wounded birds flutter through leaves and bushes, 
wth deadly shot in their bosoms. 

All at once, the poor creature flung herself 
downward behind a slope of gorse, that spread 
its yellow bloom to the verge of the rock, and 
with her face to the earth, broke into a fierce 
passion of crying. 

“ He loves her—he loves her!’’ she cried out, 


} ‘tearing at the grass with her fingers; ‘and it is 


all Huldah’s fault. She will be satisfied, if he 


married a lady—a lady, indeed! as if my face 


were not comely as hers; any way, Lord Belus 


) thinks so, if Iam only a poor, dead fisherman’s 


girl.” 

Delia broke up these exclamations with sobs, 
; and little bursts of hysterical laughter; for pain 
} was new to her, and she did not know how to 
; bear it. Then she became quieter, and lay still, 
} a moment, exhausted by her passion ; but started 
} suddenly, and lifted her flushed face, for a hand 
was laid on her shoulder. 

‘What is it that troubles you, child,’ said 


upon her the sacrifice he was ready to make, in } Huldah Winters, looking down upon the girl, 


order to chase young Winters from the fascina- } with tender commiseration in her eyes. 


tions that had taken him to the feet of Stella; 
Winchester. 


‘For your sake, my pretty one, I will stand } 


between this faithless lover and my father's} and drew herself up from the ground, 


ward, and make sure that they do not meet 
again. Having forgiven him a blow, I ean even } 
bear to bring him back to you, so unselfish is my } 
desire to see you happy. But in order to do} 
this, I must know all that passes at the cove, 
especially between Lord Colgate, when he comes 
there, and Huldah; for I am convinced that the 
woman has been, for years, plotting to entangle 
Miss Winchester in an attachment for her son, } 
and that my brother is sustaining her in it.’ 
**You seem astonished,’’ continued the young 
man, as the girl, startled by the idea, lifted her 
blue eyes to his face, in wild surprise. No} 





> one, 


“ Keath 
is free again, and no harm has happened to any 
There is no cause for erying.”’ 

Delia started from under the woman’s hand, 
dashing 
} her tears away, as if angry that Huldah should 
have seen them. Then slice lifted her shoulders, 
and broke into a little, defiant laugh, pathetic 
from its childishness. 

‘Don’t I know that? Of course, I do; but 
after such a fright, one must laugh, or ery, and 
Ive just been doing both. Isn’t it foolish ?” 

Huldah looked at the childish creature in 
amazement; all the gentle shyness, that made 
her so lovable to strangers, had disappeared ; she 
was flushed, and quivering from head to foct with 
excitement. 

The woman kindly reached forth her arm, and 
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attempted.to draw the girl to ber bosom; but } but at the first glance Huldah recognized his pres- 
the lithe creature eluded her touch, with a look } ence, and starting to her feet, went hurriedly for- 


of sharp loathing, and turned toward the village. 
\ «The scene of this morning has unsettled the 


ward to meet him. 
** Ah, this is wrong! The path is rugged; see 


poor child,” Huldah thought, following more } how the loose stones rattle down. Indeed, in- 
leisurely. “(It was a fearful trial’ for her; and ; deed, my lord, you should be more careful !’’ 


she is but a child.” 





CHAPTER X. 


+My lord !’’ said Colgate, smiling and bending 
his fine eyes down upon the woman, with an ex- 
pression that lighted up his face with a tender- 


Hutpan Wrxrers was sitting on the steps of } ness that was almost womanly. ‘‘ How long is 
the little porch, fronting her cottage, a week } it, Huldah, since you have forgotten to call me 
after that evéntful day, when her son had been } Thomas, when no one is by to ask for a reason ?”’ 


taken, like a culprit, to the presence of the earl. 


The woman answered his smile with a look of 





She had followed Delia Fitch home from the cliff, } grave seriousness. 


with the tenderness of a mother, filled with pity 


“I was wondering just now, as I sat in the 


for the grief of a child, for the first time made } porch, yonder, that I ever dared to forget for 
conscious that it had a heart to suffer. Theevents } one moment the distance that God himself had 
of that day had been important enough to bur@en } placed between us. Indeed, it requires one te 
this strange woman with unusual anxiety, and she } be growing old, before the rash audacity of youth 
sat there, in the gathering dusk, looking out upon } can be understood, even to one’s self.” 


the sea, without heeding the soft, opaline tints 


‘‘Or the sweetness of it,’? answered the earl, 


that quivered over it, or the flashes of red gold ; placing his arm on the woman’s shoulder as he 
that shot across the rocky point which walled in descended the path. ‘‘Why, Huldah, you are 
the little cove from the beat of the ocean waves. 3 trembling. What has troubled you?” 


To have known what that woman was thinking 


“I was thinking of my boy, and of all that 


of, one must have learned something more of her } passed up yonder, this day week.’’ 

history than was familiar to any person in that;  ‘ But that should give you no annoyance ;_ both 

lonely neighborhood. That weighty and very ; the lads behaved remarkably well. Belus sur- 

serious thoughts were in her mind, was evident ; prised me.’’ 

from the anxious look in her great, black eyes, } ‘‘He surprised me, too, and that is what 
3 


and the firm set of her mouth, which had lost 
its usual kindly expression, and seemed to 
harden with a growing resolve. Huldah had 


depresses me.”’ 
‘«Depresses you—why ?”’ 
“There was something about him that I did 


read little Delia’s heart since that day, and } not understand. When he was most generous, | 
grieved over the secret as only a woman who } doubted him. Lady Colgate’s outspoken wrath 
had loved tenderly, and perhaps unhappily, } seemed safer to me.”’ 

could have sympathized with the heart trouble of} ‘Even that is harmless now,” answered the 


a creature more helpless than herself. 


earl, moving leisurely down the path, as if it were 


In the vigilance of a mother’s love, she had } a happiness to lean on the stately form that gave 
discovered that other passion, which had drawn } its strength to him with such tender solicitude. 


‘Keath into the madness of lifting his eyes to the 


‘‘ Now that my father is at rest, undisturbed in 


rich ward of the castle, and that, too, was a his lofty pride to the last, there is nothing to 
; 


source of apprehension and regret. How was 
it possible for all these complications to end well 


for her son? 


shrink from in the future. His widow shall be 
my care always, but no longer my tyrant. His 
son shall be asmy own. But life holds other and 





Events at Trevylan had followed each other so } dearer objects for me, that must hereafter com- 


closely, during the last few days, that she could 
hardly realize them. The old earl’s sudden 


death, the assumption of power in the new lord 


the scene of that morning, all burdened her 
mind with anxiety, and set it wandering back- 
ward through scenes that a more imaginative 


nature might haye woven into romances. 


mand my supreme care.” 

«Hush !”’ said Huldah, looking around, with a 
habit of caution that made the earl smile. 

“The men are sure to be out at this time, 
mending their nets.”’ 

«« And if they are, what harm can come of it? 
Ah, here is the porch, and I am glad to sit down! 





: 





As Huldah sat thus, now lost in the past, now } You were right; the path I took is a rough one.’ 


anxious for the future, a figure appeared, coming 
down the path leading from the cliffs—a steep 
path which Lord Colgate seldom ventured upon ; 


Huldah stood by the weary man, while he 
rested, with half-closed eyes, and a smile on his 
lips. 
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«“ At last,” he said, ‘I have got away from the 
gloomy work at the castle, and can claim 'a few 
moments for myself. This is a bright little place, 
and I have reason to love it, but—” 

“Come in, my lord, come in doors. The boats 
are sailing coastward, and people will make some 
demonstration when they see you here for the 
first time since you have become their master—”’ 

Lord Colgate arose and went into the little par- 
lor, which Huldah had made gay with flowers and 
’ ferns of her own gathering. 

Sit here,” she said, piling some cushions, 
covered with delicate chintz, on a couch that 
stood near the window. ‘Sit here, while I 
watch as you are resting. There can be no 
greater happiness in store for me than this.” 








Huldah turned toward a female head that, 
more richly framed than anything else at the 
cottage, looked down upon her, from the wall— 
a proud, beautiful head, that seemed to dominate 
over everything in the room, 

Colgate’s eyes were also uplifted to the picture, 

‘«My noble mother. Yes, Huldah, with all 
her loveliness, she had a fair inheritance of pride ; 
but she loved you.” 

‘And she trusted me,’’ answered the woman, 
gazing mournfully on the picture, till her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘She trusted me, and I—” 

««Was the most faithful friend—” 

‘*No, servant,” broke in Huldah, interrupting 
him. ‘I was only that—a petted servant, hon- 
ored by the confidence of the kindest mistress 





As she spoke, a beam of the dying sunset fell ; that ever lived—nothing more.” 


across her head, lighting up the mass of black 
hair, and the crimson scarf woven through it, 
with picturesque effect, all the more striking that 


of the face. 


! 
| 


youth held no part in the wonderful attractions { bounded ! 


‘* She always considered you as a companion, 
rather than servant.’’ 

“‘T_ know, I know, her generosity was un- 
She spared no trouble with me, and 
for her sake, I read and studied, and made brave 


Colgate leaned back among the cushions, with } efforts to lift myself nearer to her; for she was 
a deep sigh of content, and cast his eyes around { my idol; even now, I would rather die than 


the room pleasantly, as one greets the beloved 
objects of a home after brief days of ‘separation. 

“‘T wonder,” he said, dreamily, ‘if Trevylan 
will ever become to me the place of rest this has 
been.” 

Huldah had drawn a stool close to the couch, 
and was following his glance as it passed from 
one object to another in the room. 


“Why should it not remain so always?” she } 


questioned, anxiously. 
here.”’ ; 

The earl dropped one hand, palm upward, on 
her knee, and naturally as the ripe petal drops 
from a flower, her own fell into it. 

‘On the contrary, everything has changed, 
Huldah. The death of that noble old man who 
seemed to carry the pride of all the Stamfords 
that ever lived, in his own nature, leaves me at 
liberty to take up my own life, without fear of 
wounding him; and of that life you are the 
dearest part.” 

Huldah gently forced her hand from the fingers 
that had closed upon it, and going to the door, 
looked out. There was no one in the porch and no 
light in her father’s room, that she could discover. 

“T have been thinking of this, and it troubles 
me. How hard it is to travel back into the 
straight road, when one has once wandered into 
strange by-paths. Since the old lord’s death, I 
have spent many an hour alone, with her, won- ; 
dering if she, knowing all, could rest in her grave; 
sometimes her eyes seem to reproach me so bit- 


‘Nothing has changed 


wound her memory,” 

Lord Colgate reached out his arms, drew the 
woman toward him, kissed her upon the 
forehead, and tenderly wiped her tears away. 

‘«There, there—I did not think to make you 
weep. Thank heaven, you have not often done 
this for me!’’ 

Huldah smiled on him, through her tears, and 
when the woman took that expression, the power 
of her beauty was wonderful. 

““No,” she answered, ‘‘I am an ingrate, to 
disturb you with my childish crying; but all 
these days, I have been thinking of what you 
said to me, that day at the castle. Oh, Thomas, 
I cannot—I dare not—take up my abode at 
Trevylan. The shade of my dear mistress would 
haunt me.” 

«The shade of my dear mother would have 
nothing but blessings for the woman who saved 
her son’s life.’’ 

“Ah! but she would understand the selfish- 
ness of it, and hate me because his life was a 
thousand times dearer than my own; for my 
lady was a proud woman, with all her goodness.”’ 

“It is no sin against, her, when I ask you to 
come to Trevylan, Huldah.”’ 

‘«‘ But is it no wrong to the lady who presides 
there—she hates me so ?”’ 

‘‘Wrong to her? No. Has she a right to con- 
demn me to a life of utter loneliness? No doubt, 
she feels sure that I shall never marry ; that she 
has almost said to my face; but under no circum- © 





terly that I dare not look that way.” 





stances, can Lady Colgate remain mistress at the 
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castle. She shall be amply provided for; but 
not under the same roof with myself; nor is it 
best that her son should remain at Trevylan.”’ 

‘Hush!’ said Huldah, lifting her hand. 
“Did you hear nothing?” 

“The wind among the vine leaves; nothing 
more. But why are you so anxious? All that 
we are saying is what must yet be spoken aloud.’’ 

«But not yet—not till we have had more time 
for thought. The course you propose involves 
a terrible responsibility. I tremble to think of 
| hd 

Huldah spoke cautiously now, and, in uncon- 
scious sympathy, Colgate also sunk his. voice; 
but not so completely that a figure, crouching 
beneath the window under which the couch stood, 
was not able to gather every word of a conversa- 
tion that lasted until the dusk had darkened into 
evening, and the stars were coming out light and 
thick, as holy lamps in the sky. After that, the 
steps of old Winters stumbling up the path 
silenced the speakers, and Delia Fitch dragged 
down the vines over her, and crept into deeper 
shadow, till the old man entered his own room, 
and closed the door. Then she stole out from 
the vines, darted around the cottage, and up the 
path which led along the rocky shore between 
the village and the cliff. About half that dis- 
tance, the rugged ground was cleft by a deep 
ravine, through which the small river that came 
down from the heights, on which the castle was 
uplifted from the park, found a disturbed and 
torturous access to the sea. Along this hollow 
the girl found her way to the park gate, and still 
following the stream, drew nearer to the castle, 
until she stood in a deep hollow, in which the 
waters, as if weary of windings and broken 
leaps through the hills, rested awhile among the 
ferns and tall rushes that throve lustily in the 
dark carth which, in that place, had been washed 
into a basin, in which the deepest waters of the 
stream slept in almost constant shadow. 

On the edge of this pool, overtopping the 
thick undergrowth around, stood the gaunt skel- 


eton ‘of a great forest tree, struck by lightning 


years before, which had been left to guard the place 
in its weird decay, because of some tradition, 
or, perhaps, from a true sense of art; for that 
unearthly portion of Trevylan Park had been 


left in rude contrast to the culture and beauty of 
the broader portion, that lay in front of the cas- 
tle, beyond the heights. From the place where 


she paused, Delia could see a ruined tower of the 


old castle, which gave gloom and grandeur to the 


scene, while the great building was invisible on 
the other slope of the hill. 


It was the loneliness of this spot which had 


induced : Lord. Belus to select the blasted tree as 
a safe place of meeting, as few persons ever passed 
that way, and Delia was so used to rambles about 
the wild coast, that its gloom did not usually 
depress her, That night she scarcely regarded 
it at all; for her brain was full of the conversa- 
tion she had heard, and her whole frame burning 
with excitement. The hollow was choked up 
with shadows, and a veil of unwholesome mist 
crept over the pool, as she stood on its banks, 
listening. 

He'came at. last, breaking out from the under- 
growth so suddenly, that she gave a faint cry of 
alarm. 

“Don’t shriek in that fashion,’ said Lord 
Belus, drawing close to her. ‘In this stillness 
a faint noise reaches far, and gamekeepers may 
be about. 1 have been up yonder, waiting for 
you.” 

‘I could not come before. Lord Colgate is 
there with Huldah now, and I couldn't get away.” 

‘Colgate there; and they have been talking; 
} you heard—”’ 

, ‘Bverything they said; and, oh, Belus, that 
{was enough! That crooked earl means to send 
you away from Trevylan.”’ 
“To send me away from Trevylan—you must 
be crazy.” 
“Tt would be no wonder if I was. More than 
that, Lady Colgate, your mother, must go, too. 
: Besides, I know that he—I mean the crooked earl 
| 
; 





—does want Keath to marry Miss Winchester. 
He said, ‘Why not, if the young people love 
each other?’ Besides—hesides—there is some- 
thing worse than that.” 

If Delia could have seen that young man’s 
face, she would have hesitated to go on; but 
excitement carried her forward, and she tortured 
him with broken snatches of news, until he 
fairly stamped upon the earth, in a fury of 
impatience. Then the girl grew frightened, and 
held her breath. 

3 “Sit down here, and tell all this over again, 
}-word for word; for I must have every syllable,” 
he said, seating her at the root of the blasted 
‘tree, and leaning against its trunk, while he 
} questioned ‘her in a low, hoarse voice that made 
‘ her heart sink, while it subdued her excitement. 
«Is this all ?’”’ he said, between his teeth, when 





; she had gone over her narrative a second time. 
$ «All but a word or two, that I’m afraid te 
; speak,’’ she answered, rising to her feet. 

“«T want every syllable you heard. You are 
} no true friend to me, Delia, if anything is kept 
back.” 





** Well, bend down a minute.” 
Belus bent his head, and she whispered some- 
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thing in his ear—a brief sentence, certainly, but 
enough to bring a swift curse to his lips, and 
turn the hue of his face to ashes. 

“*Ts this all?” 

*¢ Every word!’ 

“You would swear to this?” 

“Yes, on the Bible!’’ 

“But you will speak of it to no one else?” 

“T should not dare.” 

«‘No, it would be more than your life is worth, 
s0 be cautious. Now, good-night. Get home 
without being seen.’ Before Delia could answer, 
Lord Belus was deep in the undergrowth, on his 
way to the castle. Once there, he went straight- 
way into the room where his mother was sitting 
with Miss Winchester. She looked up, as he 
opened the door, and, shocked by the white face 
peering through, arose to her feet. 

‘Mother, come this way. I must speak with 
you.” His voice was strange; his manner 
abrupt; but there was so much power in his agi- 
tation that the lady followed him from the room 
without a question. 

“‘Come up to my apartment; there is no chance 
of eavesdroppers there,’’ he said, leading the way 
toa smoking-room, garnished with a costly assort- 
ment of pipes, rapiers, and antique fire-arms, the 
only heirlooms he coveted of all the castle con- 
tained. Once in the room, he turned the key, and 
pointed to a leathern easy-chair, in which the 
lady seated herself, afraid and wondering. 

Without preface, or a word of kindly prepara- 
tion, he repeated to his mother, word for word, 
all that Delia Fitch had told him. 

The woman listened in dumb amazement, grow- 
ing whiter and whiter with each sentence. When 
Belus had finished, she sat in the high-backed 
chair, like a creature of stone, white to the lips, 
cold to the heart. 

‘You believe this?” she said, hoarsely. 
believe it?” 

‘Every word,”’ answered the young man. 

Lady Colgate searched his face keenly, with 
her bright, burning eyes, where all the life in 
her body seemed to concentrate. f 

“And then?” she questioned him, under her 
breath. 

‘Wait!’ answered the young man. 
sailors do not put to sea in a squall,’’ 

«Wait! exclaimed the lady, starting to her 
feet, as if impelled by a flash of fire. 
we do that? How can we do that?” 

Belus turned upon her sternly. He seemed to 
have grown to strong manhood within the hour, 

“Be quiet,” he said. ‘Your temper has 
nearly wrecked us already, I will see that you 
do not waste your strength in this womanish 


“You 
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« How can 
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fashion again. We have sterner work before us, 
You know the worst ; take thought of it coolly, 
if you can; at any rate, alone.” 
Belus opened the door as he spoke, and held it 
for his mother to pass thtough. She moved that 
way, in obedience to his gesture, still keeping 
her eyes fixed on his darkened countenance. 
‘Go to your room,”’ he said, as she passed, 
‘Stella must not see you with that face.’’ 
Lady Colgate did go to her room, and lock the 
} door, shaking it to assure herself that it was 
} firmly bolted. Then she drew the curtains of 
amber damask down over the lace draperies at 
the windows, and, thus closed in, walked the 
floor, to and fro, to and fro, until she dropped 
into a chair from very weariness. There she 
would rest awhile, lost in dumb thought; then 
start up, and commence her walk again. Thus 
the daylight found her, when it came shimmering 
through the pale gold of those closed draperies. 
The same light fell upon the haggard face of Lord 

} Belus, where he sat, in the great leathern chair 
of his smoking-den, with both elbows planted on 
his knees, and his eyes fixed on the fire. He 
had not been in bed that night. 











CHAPTER XI. 


A WEEK went by, bringing little change, save 
} that Lord Belus was more frequently at the cove 
than usual, and exhibited a desire for Keath 
; Winters’ society, more ardent than anything he 
had displayed before the quarrel and reconcili- 
ation. Keath met these advances with frank 
cordiality. He was grateful to the young heir 
for his magnanimous conduct in that quarrel, 
and greatly pleased that he so studiously avoided 
the least attention to his mother’s pretty protegé. 
Indeed, Lord Belus spent little time in the vil- 
lage; but much upon the water, in the pretty 
craft, of which Keath had taught him the man- 
agement. During these excursions, he carried out 
this caprice of seamanship by a full fisherman’s 
rig, such as Keath always wore, and when the 
two stood together on the beach, in their red 
flannel shirts, blue trousers and caps, from which 
a crimson tassel fell to the shoulder, those who 
knew the young men best, might have mistaken 
one for the other, at a little distance. 

Lord Colgate, who was in high good humor 
with both the young men, had once or twice been 
out in the little craft with them, and, refreshed 
by the sea breeze, sometimes came down to the 
beach, to see them off. 

One afternoon, perhaps an hour before sunset, 
he stood upon the sands, watching the young 
} people, as they prepared for a run out to sea; 
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fot there was a fair breeze, and the sunset 
promised to be a lovely one. 

Huldah Winters, who was watching them from 
her ‘cottage on the side-hill, saw Lord Colgate 
enter the boat, and seat himself, while the sails 
were being run up; then one of the young men 
leaped ashore, and moved off in the direction of 
the rocks, swinging his cap toward the little craft 
as a signal of leave taking. 

“It is Lord Belus,” thought Huldah, watching 
the lithe figure, as it disappeared. “ Keath never 
would have left my lord; but why did not both 
go, I wonder ?”’ 

The old man, who was overhauling his nets in 
front of his own door, looked abroad, as the 
boat put out, and also noticed that but one per- 
son was in the boat with Lord Colgate. A 
momentary sense of uneasiness came over him, 
and he muttered to himself, while fastening a 
knot in the twine of his net: 

“If I had known the young lord was not 
going, Keath shouldn’t have been without help. 
I'd ’a gone myself; but I dare say, the earl has 
taken a fancy to hold the tiller for once. He was 
a rare hand on the water, years ago, and knows 
the trick of the craft well enough.” 

Another person watched that pretty boat, from 
an eminence among the rocks above the ravine, 
down which poured the waters of the stream 
that wound itself so picturesquely around the 
park; watched it sweep out from the tranquil 
cove, into the open sea, where the waves leaped 
and sparkled in the golden sunbeams, and the 
boat plunged through them, like a free-winged 
bird. This person was Delia Fitch, who had 
left her home, and gone to a higher eminence, 
that she might watch the boat, which carried the 
man she loved out to sea. Some vague trouble 
of conscience had kept her aloof from him since 
her ‘meetings with Lord Belus, and she had be- 
gun to haunt the solitude of the rocks, in order to 
see him’ far off, as he went in and out of the bay. 

Delia followed the little craft, lovingly, as if it 
were bearing her own heart away into the dis- 
tance, and might never come back again. Her 
eyes ‘filled with tears, as she gazed, and her 
pretty mouth trembled with the tender memories 
that crowded upon her. For a time, she forgot 
Stella Winchester, and all the little jealousy that 
had led to her betrayal of household secrets to 
Lord Belus. 

By this time, the boat had rounded the stony 
point that walled in the cove and was going out 
to sea, nearly opposite the high cliff, with its 
prow bent to the water, and its white sails 
bathed in a soft, golden haze shed from the sun- 
set. Delia watched its progress wistfully. To 














her it was like following some fairy craft through 
a mist of dreams. Out there upon the waters 
young Keath seemed all her own. She could see 
the outline of his person, and the gleam of his 
red shirt, with a distinctness that made the heart 
in her bosom ache with loving regret. She saw, 
also, a darker figure near by, which she knew to 
be that of Lord Colgate; for, as the young men 
were making the craft ready, she had passed 
along the sands near enough to recognize their 
faces, and in climbing the rocks, had turned, from 
time to time, to mark their progress, until the 
pretty vessel floated out with those two, for her 
sunset voyage. Delia had not noticed that a fav- 
orite dog, which Keath sometimes took with him 
in the boat, had left him on the beach, and fol- 
lowed her up the rocks; but when he came 
timidly toward the place where she sat, as if 
ashamed of the desertion, and lay down at her 
feet, with his soft, brown eyes lifted to hers,’ she 
felt the sympathy of companionship, and stooping 
down, pointed out the vessel to him, as if he 
could understand how dear to her was the being 
it bore away. 

The dog gave a faint bark, and seemed to ques- 
tion her about darting down the rocks, plunging 
into the water, and dragging the fairy thing back 
to her feet. 

For this the girl patted him fondly. 

‘Dear old Beaver, if you only could—if you 
only could,” she said. ‘*Then we—yes, yes, 
Beaver, and you, as well—would sail off to some 
island, where nobody lived, and fish were plenty, 
and never, never, come away again! No ladies 
would be there to torment us. Ah, Beaver, 
Beaver! what are they doing? Oh, mercy, 
mercy! What are they doing?’ 

The girl leaped up, with this sharp cry on her 
lips, and, pressing back to the rock that towered 
behind her, turned her scared face to the sea. 

“Oh, Keath! My God, my God! Stop him, 
stop him! Keath, Keath, have mercy! It is 
murder, it is murder !’’ 

The girl fell upon her knees on the bare rock, 
for her limbs shook and bent under her; still 
her wild eyes, fascinated with horror, were 
turned seaward, her clasped hands were flung 
out, and she uttered shriek upon shriek, as if her 
poor voice could arrest the crime going on where 
the crimson of the sunset was flinging a mantle 
of blood across that fishing smack. 

Her cries, her gestures, and the fierce going of 
her heart availed nothing. The struggle between 
those two men, alone on the depths of the sea, 
went on as if no human eye could witness its ter- 
rible meaning. All at once, as a tiger springs 
upon its prey, the young man at the helm had 
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leaped forward, seized upon Lord Colgate, and 
hurled him into the sea. Then came an awful 
struggle, a man battling for his life, with the 
fierce energy of despair. He clung to the boat 
till both hands were torn away, and he was 
hurled backward, with a force that left him 
stunned, and like a log upon the water; then 
she saw the young man standing upright, with 
something in his hands, which he flung down 
upon that floating wreck of a man, with a force 
that made him recoil, and shook the boat like a 
sudden blast’ of wind. The murderer himself 
was in danger now. The helm turned wildly, 
the sails collapsed, and swelled again. The weird 
thing began to plunge and reel like a maddened 
horse that had flung his rider. 

Delia fell down upon the rock, shutting the 
horror of this sight from her eyes. When she 
looked up again, the smack was bearing directly 
for the cliffs; one person alone was aboard, and 
he sat at the helm. Shuddering and faint, the 
girl looked out upon the face of the waters for 
some other object; but nothing was there, save a 
buoy, that marked some shallow place, leading to 
the cove, and away on the horizon, a bank of 
clouds, that shadowed the water with their lurid 
red. 

Still the boat bore that way, and seemed 
making for the rocky eminence on which she sat, 
shuddering and sick with terror. As she watched 
it, with strained eyes, a voice at her elbow shook 
her with a new shiver of dread. 

A lad who had been gathering samphire, lower 
down on the rocks, had climbed to her side, and 
stood there, with a basket on his arm. 

Struck with sudden terror for Keath’s safety, 
the girl stared at him, in dumb terror. What 
had he seen? The lad put his basket on the 
rock, and left it suddenly as he had appeared. 
For awhile, the poor girl sat paralyzed. What 
could she do? How could she throw off the 
awful weight of horror and apprehension that 
had fallen upon her? 

Leaning forward, and resting on her hends, 
she looked downward, and saw that the fishing 
smack, instead of making for the cove, had been 
run into the mouth of the ravine, where the 
little river emptied itself into the sea. There it 
had been abandoned, and was drifting back 
with the current. Looking upward, Delia saw 
a flame of crimson passing through the thick 
undergrowth of the ravine. 

“He is going that way to the castle,” she 
thought, ‘‘ and there the news will come first.”’ 

As the thought flashed through her mind, Delia 
leaped to her feet, let herself down to the ravine, 
with the swiftness of a chamois, and followed the 





gleam of red upward, until it disappeared be- 
hind the park gate. Here she lost some moments ; 
for her shaking hands refused to turn the key; 
but she mastered -it at length, and rushed on, 
guided by a faint rustle of foliage, and a foot- 
step, now and then; for the night was closing 
in fast, and she could no longer be guided by 
the color of garments, that had led her on. 

For awhile, she lost all trace of the fugitive; 
but just as she came in sight of the deep pool, 
guarded by that blasted tree, a gleam from the 
moon, rising behind the ruined tower of the 
castle, came quivering across the blackness of the 
water, and there, at the scorched root of the oak, 
stood the man she sought, resting a moment, to 
take breath. The girl rushed toward him, with 
both hands extended. 

“Oh, Keath, Keath, do not go this way! It is 
most dangerous of all. Turn—turn, this minute, 
and go back to the boat. I saw it, from the 
rocks—everything, everything! He is dead, and 
you must go away now—now, when no soul in 
the world but me knows of it. I will never, 
never tell, Keath; never! 

The girl broke off, with a sharp cry. As the 
fugitive turned upon her, the moonlight fell 
across a face so pallid with terror, so fiendish in 
its terrible amazement, that a brave person must 
have recoiled from it. One moment, she stood, 
breathless, dumb, gazing on that face; then the 
man sprang upon her, as tigers seize their prey, 
lifted her from the earth, with a swift coil of the 
arms, dragged her through the thick rushes, and 
leaped into the pool. The water might have 
been fathoms deep, for anything the desperate 
man knew. He took no heed of this, but 
dragged her further on, after it had reached his 
waist. Then there was a faint struggle, a stifled 
shrick, and for some awful minutes, she was 
forced down lower, lower, until the waters of 
that black pool flowed over her, still as any grave. 

That moment, a swift, rushing sound broke 
from the undergrowth. With a start of awful 
consciousness, the murderer released his hold on 
that frail form, leaped on shore, and fled from 
the approach of a faithful dog, that had followed 
his mistress from the rocks. 

Was that affectionate creature conscious, when 
the sluggish movement of the current bore her 
downward, through the dark rushes, and the 
solemn darkness, till her hair and her feet got 
entangled in the green pods and closed chalices of 
water-lillies that choked up the stream; when 
he stood, anxious as a human being, howling 
out his pain on the very place where the deed 
was done? 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TWO «IMMORTELLES.”’ 





BY HELEN J. MACKINTOSH. 





How differently the prizes of fame are distrib-; ‘‘ The words were spoken as if of course, and 
uted. A Leonidas falls at Thermopyle, and the } without any unnecessary emphasis ; but they as- 
world rings with the deed forever. A Napoleon } sumed an importance subsequently, and I can 
ravages half of Europe, and because he is a con-} never forget them. I think I see him now, look- 
queror, is exalted, by his worshippers, into a} ing as he looked when he uttered them, his fig- 
demi-god. On the other hand, some sailor or} ure drawn up to its full height, his hand at his 
soldier, or other obscure hero in the ranks, dies } cap, his cheek slightly flushed, his eye gleaming 
at the post of duty, in a strait even more despe-} like an eagle’s. 


rate, and yet is never heard of again. «Suddenly the eye softened, and a smile stole 
We were talking of this the other night, at} over his face. ‘Excuse me, please,’ he said; 
dinner, when Colonel Markham said: ‘ but there’s Nellie, God bless her, come to see me 


‘« Apropos of that, I have been, to-day, to lay} off! I must shake hands with her before we 
a wreath on the grave of one of that class. With } start, and thero’s just time.’ 
your permission, I will tell his story. " «Tt was a bright, sunshiny face, that of a young 
‘Charley Benson,’’ he began, ‘(had been in } woman of about twenty, that Isaw welcome him; 
my regiment, and was so faithful and true, that, handsome, everybody would have said it was; 
when the war was over, I exerted myself to get ; but there was more than beauty in it; there was 
him work. He was only a private, remember; } @ look of courage, and high resolve; soul and 
the son of a poor, hill-farmer; with very little 3 intellect were both there. 
education. The best I could do for him was to} ‘I could not act as spy on the parting, so 1 
get him a position as engineer on the Sweetwater ; turned away, and sought a seat in the cars. 
railroad, to run one of the locomotives. $ «JT found an old friend on the train, General 
‘* He gave such satisfaction, he was always so Powell, and after we had run about twenty miles 
; 


reliable, that he soon got a promise of advance-} or so, and discussed business and politics, I pro- 





. ment. On this he determined to marry. He} posed a smoke. ‘ They all know me on this line,’ 


had long beon engaged to a good girl, the ; I said, ‘and we’ll go into the baggage-car, where 
daughter of a mechanic in our employ, but they } we'll be alone.’ 
were both poor. ‘“T exchanged a word or two with the baggage- 
‘«¢ You see, colonel,’ he said to me, one day, } master, asking after his family, as I always did, 
when I met him at the depot, and stopped to ask } and then took a seat near the front of the car, so 
him how he was getting on, ‘it’s a serious thing, } as to get the air from the open door, for the day 
this taking the responsibility of marrying. Be-} was sultry, like this one. The coal and water 
sides, Nellie is a girl above the ordinary; she ; tank was just ahead of us, and beyond that the 
was finished at the Normal school; and I should locomotive, for we were at the front of the train. 
like to surround her with some little of the re-}I could see the tall, soldierly figure of Charley, 
finements of life. I don’t want to have every-} as he stood at his post, with his hand on the rail, 
thing coarse and rough about her, as a very poor } and beside him, his assistant, looking like a Cy- 
man must, no matter how much he loves his} clops, begrimed with dust and smoke. 
wife. That's the reason we've put it off. ert: “The Sweetwater road, as you know, runs 
now, thanks to your good word, I’m to have a} through a very picturesque region, winding, for 
raise. This is my last trip, as perhaps you} the most part, by the banks of the Sweetwater 





know.’ itself; frequently terraced along low hills; with, 

«Do you run the locomotive to-day?’ I an-} here and there, a tunnel; and, what is more to 
swered. ‘Then I shall feel doubly safe, for I 3 the point of my story, innumerable curves. We 
am to be a passenger.’ } were rattling and surging on, when, suddenly, 


“He raised his hand to his head, in the old 3 I saw, not far ahead, a puff of smoke around a 
military salute. ‘You may feel perfectly safe,’ } rocky curve, and directly afterwards, an express 
he said, ‘colonel; for even if I didn’t know you } train came rushing into sight, heading for us, at 
were on board, I should do my duty, no matter } full speed. 


what “ai4), it.’ } «The peculiar shriek which is the signal for 
( 
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‘down brakes,’ 
trains; but I saw, at once, that it would be use- 
less; the velocity of each was so great, the dis- 
tance so small, that collision was inevitable. We 


were going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, ‘ 


and the express at a rate of forty, the two 


; this was even a more crucial trial. 


was instantaneous, from both ; men had four o’clock courage. He meant by 


that, that when men were roused. from sleep, 
suddenly, in the gray dawn, by a surprise, it took 
some time to get their wits about them; they were 


dazed, they lost their presence of mind. Now 
Here was a 


together making a speed of seventy ; it was only } train, off its time, not signalled, unexpectedly 


a question of seconds, therefore, when we should ‘ 


crash into each other. 
“I started to my feet, not with any intention 


coming round a corner, not half a mile off, and, 
therefore, at the rate at which both trains were 
going, with but thirty seconds left, not merely to 


of flight, but with a sort of instinct, that, since 1 $ determine what to do, if anything could be done, 
was to die, I would die standing. I have been ; but to do it. Nine men out of ten, yes! ninety- 
in twenty battles, as you all know; desperate ; nine out of a hundred, would have lost their 
ones most of them. I have had shot and shell { presence of mind. Even most of those, who 
falling about me, literally, like rain. I have even | might have retained it, would have sacrificed 
seen that rare thing, a bayonet charge. But I ; that thirty seconds in weighing the pros and cons 
never before felt that I was certain to die, that { ‘of the situation. But Charley, not only kept 
there was no hope whatever, as I felt, that his nerves firm, and his intellect cool, but reviewed 
moment. the state of affairs in a moment, and decided as 
*« After one quick look at the approaching instantaneously. 

locomotive, that, even in that’ single instant, «Jump back, Jim,’ he cried, addressing his 
seemed to grow, from its rapid approach, to twice { attendant, but not even looking around, while 
the size it had been at first, I glanced to Charley, ‘ his voice rose, stern and sharp, over the thunder 
anxious to see how he, who would be the first } of the two trains. ‘Uncouple me from the 
to be struck, would take it. I had watched him } baggage-car. Quick! It’s the only chance!’ 
under fire, more than once, and knew he was} “It was the only chance. How had I not 
the bravest of the brave. But this was different. {thought of it? If the locomotive and tender 


It was more like leading a forlorn hope, singly, } could be unfastened from the rest of the train, 


in a narrow breach, than anything else; but it { the two former would dash forward, with accel- 


was even worse than that; there might be gne 
chance in ten thousand, there, of escape; 
there was none, 


here 
I did not expect ChérJey to 


erated velocity ; would be the first to meet the 
shock of the collision; would act as a buffer ; 
and would check, slightly, the speed; and thus, 


jump from his engine, as many would have done. 


when the rest came into contact, would, perhaps, 
I knew he was too brave for that. But I did 


cause but little loss of life, if any. It was 
look for some sign of emotion, though not exactly Leonidas throwing himself into the pass, but 
of fear. There was none, however, except the } Leonidas alone, and Leonidas that he might save 
tightening of the lips, and the eagle-like look } the three hundred. 

that came into his eye. His cheek never paled. ‘«« Jim was only an ordinary stoker, but. he had 
Not one eye-lash quivered. But that intense } also been a soldicr, where he had learned habits 


gaze did not leave the other locomotive for an { of implicit obedience. 


He said to me, afterwards, 
instant. 


that he did not stop to think. ‘To tell the truth, 
colonel,’ were his words, ‘I was too scared, to 
think. But I did as I was told, hardly znowing 
I did it; you saw me, you and General Powell, 
don’t you remember; and how I uncoupled the 
baggage-car, just in the time ?’ 


“All this passed in a moment, quicker, if 
possible, than a lightning flash. That stern 
tightening of the lips, that gleam of the eye, 
were the outward indications of the quick, com- 
prehensive decision he came to; for, in one 
moment, he had reviewed the whole situation, “I do remember. I behold it all again, as 
and took in the single chance there was for escape ; } vividly as at that moment. I seem to hear the 
a chance J did not see, but which he did. Escape } quick, sharp words of command, like nothing so 
for the rest of us, however, but not for him. ; much as the crack of a rifle; then I see Jim, 
He was doomed, in any event; he realized that; ‘black and begrimed, leap backwards, tug at 
perhaps, we all were; but there was a possibility ithe coupling; then the locomotive and tender 

. of saving the passengers ; and it was his duty to ; dart ahead, as if shot from a battery ; then came 
do that, “come what might’? to himself, as he | {a wild thud, the crash of iron, and splitting of 
had said. ; wood, two locomotives leaping up in the air, a 

‘“‘Do you understand the exceptional bravery ; gush of fire, an explosion that shook the earth.”’ 

of this? Napoleon used to say, that very few; The colonel passed his hand across his eyes, 
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as if to shut out the sight, drew a deep breath, 
and went on. 

‘*In another second, we were upon them. At 
first, I thought that we, too, were lost. But 
apart from the. fact that the brakes had, at last, 
began to tell, our momentum had been further 
diminished by the detaching. of the tender, and 
when we dashed against the mass of ruin, the 
shock was only sufficient to throw us off our feet, 
and crush in the forward part of the baggage- 
car. There had been just time for us to retreat 
to the rear of the car, before the crash.”’ 

The colonel resumed, more quietly, after a 
moment. 

‘Charley was found, a few feet from the 
tragedy, on a bank, where the force of the 
collision had flung him. He had died instanta- 
neously, the physicians said. Fortunately, he 
was not disfigured, in the face, at least. 

‘‘ He was buried at the cemetery, where I went 
to-day.. A few of us united to erect a simple 
monument over him, and every year I go there, 
and lay a wreath of immorteiles upon it.”’ 
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I heard, afterwards, I may say incidentally, 
that the monument had been put up almost en- 
tirely at the colonel’s expense. ‘‘A few of us” 
was his modest figure of speech. 

*¢ And the poor girl who was to have married 
him?” said our hostess, with a sigh. 

‘* Life was over for her,’’ answered the colonel. 
‘« Hers was one of those natures that can love but 
once.” 

“It would have been a profanation to have 
loved any one else, after a hero like that.” 

“Yes!’’ He was silent fora moment. ‘But 
she was one who could not live without some ob- 
ject in life, so she became a hospital nurse, and 
when the yellow fever broke out, last year, went 
down south. She was one of the first to go, and,” 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ one of the first to die. She died 
at Memphis.”’ 

‘Poor, poor thing!” 

“(When the frosts came, her friends had her 
brought north, and laid beside Charley,’ said 
the colonel. ‘And this year, I took out, as I 
shall, always, hereafter, two IMMORTELLES.” 





FRANCE: 


1870—1879. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





DECEMBER, 1870. 
Wnuat, fallen? No! 
Slave, craven, she can never be. 
Though ruin rage o’er all the land, 
She hattles on, she will be free, 
Or die, and dying, still will stand 
Facing the foe! 


What, fallen? No! 
In arts, in laws, in all, she led. 
The nations thronged to her to learn. 
Shall they th’ arena crowd, instead, 
To see her blood—ah! base return— 
Run red below? 


What, fallen? No! 
From where, beneath his gilded dome, 
Sleeps her great Captain ; from the skies; 
From all the ages; Athens; Rome; 
The Present and the Past, shall rise 
A wail of woe. 


Not fallen? No! 
Put gyves and manacles on her / 
She first to Freedom led the way. 
And now! The patriot dead would stir, 
From Yorktown to Thermopylae, 
™ avert the blow. 


Not fallen? Not 
Think of her, grinding in the mill, 
Great God! "mid jest, and jibe, and jeer, 
Blinded and shorn, but Samson still, 
And strong in death to shake the sphere 
With overthrow. 





JANUARY, 1879. 
Nor fallen. No! 
Though fields ran blood, and skies were flame ; 
And Paris ate its heart; and Death, 
Gaunt, on his Pale Horse conq’ring came, 
And hell thronged after, its hot breath 
Blasting with woe. 


Not fallen. Free! 
In one wild burst, her spell she broke; 
Flung off her trance of shame and thrall ; 
Sprung +o her feet, full-limbed; and woke 
The aations with her trumpet-<all, 
“To Liberty !” 


Not fallen. No! 
The deeps subside ; hills reappear; 
The Ark rides safe, and comes to shore, 
An earth, a heaven, new-born, are here! 
And Freedom’s altar-fires, once more, 
Leap up, and glow. 


Not fallen. No! 
The waiting nations see the flame; 
Again the peoples turn to thee, 
Oh, France! thy talismanic name 
Again leads them to liberty— 
Tribes, tongues, friend, foe. 


Not fallen. No! 
Serene you sit, and watch on high. 
While others agonize in birth, 
With Freedom’s mighty man-child ; cry, 
* Lord, Lord, how long !” and rend the earth 
With throe on throe, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 










BY EMILY H. MAY, 





We give, first, this month, a home-dress of, skirt is of silk, trimmed with a box-plaited ruf- 
black silk and black cashmere. The under-} fle of striped black satin and silk, cut lengthwise ; 
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this plaiting is five inches deep. The tunic, 
which is cut very long, and slightly plaited at 
the meet) give a fulness to the apron-front, 


has, first, a narrow knife-plaiting of plain silk, 
above which is a lengthwise band of the satin 
striped material, say four inches wide; this 
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forms a heading for the platted ruffle. The deep; The waistband is of old gold. am striped 
ouirass basque fits closely, and is trimmed to $ material, mixed with the plain cashmere, will 
correspond, on the edge, and up the fronts, tops } look equally well for the scarf drapery, so the 
of the pockets, cuffs, and collar, with the striped { colorscorrespond. Cuffs and collar of the striped 
material. These striped satin and silk, combined }-material. Three yards, double width, or six 
in narrow stripes of half inch each, are to be ’ yards, single width, of the striped goods will be 
much used in trimmings—used lengthwise. ; required ; eight yards of cashmere, or double 
They cost from $1.25,np¥ yard up to $3 or $4; ; the quantity of silk. 
those at $1.25 to $1.50' Bquite good enough for; ‘Next, is a robe de chambre, of maroon-colored 
trimmings. The untler-skirt of thls costume cashmere or flannel, trimmed down the front with 
need not be wa: },cambric or alpaca, {a jabot of Torchon lace, intermixed with long 
as a foundati e plaited flounce, will { loops of narrow, black velvet ribbon. Pockets, 
answer quite well, as the tunic is almost as long ; cuffs and collar formed of the lace. Six to eight 
as the dress. Six yards of cashmere; five yards } ; yards of lace, two to two and a-half inches wide; 
of striped satin and silk, for trimming. $ten yards of flannel, or six yards of cashmere; 
Next, is a home-dress, in brown silk and cash- } two pieces of marrow, velvet ribbon. See the 
mere, also brown, striped with old gold. The illustration inthe preceding column. 
skirt, gathered into a band at the back of the} 
waist, forms a long train. In front it is very } 
wide, and is arranged in wide box-plaits, lying 
flat at the waist, and so down, until within a 
quarter of a yard of the bottom of the skirt, ; 
where these double plaits are caught together on ; 
the top, and the fulntss allowed to fly out, : 
forming the trimming for the front of the skirt, ; 
as may be seen from the illustration. Then the | 
striped material is arranged in two scarfs, these , 
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For a young lady, we have a skirt and polonaise 
draped ever the skirt. One falls over the train; } of dark blue camel’s hair or zephyr cloth, The 
the other comes from the side seam at the left, g : short skirt is trimmed with a plaiting, a quarter 
and is also draped at the back, forming plaits. of a yard deep, arranged in large box-plaits. 
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The edge of the polonaise is cut in"square tabs, ; loose, and fasten: dow the centre. The back is 
bound with pale blue cashmere. Pockets and slightly fitted to the figure, and forms plaits 
imitation collar trimmed to’correspond. At the } below the waist. Stitch the edge and fronts with 
back is an arrangement of fine knife-plaiting, in three rows of ‘stitching. Finish the cuffs, 
three rows, relieved by bows of light blue gros- : pockets, and large double collars in the same way. 
grain ribbon. Same knife-plaiting forms the} 
cuffs, ornamented by a bow of the ribbon. 
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For a child of two, a plaid linen, trimmed 
with white embroidery. The upper part is in 
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Costume for a girl of eight, is of fine white 
pique gray, or blue cashmere, cut in a double- $ | T 
breasted loose sacque, with a deep kilting sewed fa Ge it ioe i 
on to form the skirt. A double row of wheel- '- | 
paitern Hamburg is laid on, flat in front; trims 
the double collar, and forms the cuffs. Two rows } 
of white, pearl buttons. A white, hercules 
braid is sewn on, as a heading for the embroidery. 
If that cannot be procured, some bias bands of 
Nainsook, stitched on both sides by the sewing 
machine, makes a neat finish, for wash-dresses ° 
especially. This costume would be very com- 
fortable and useful for warmer weather, made in 
dark blue linens, or zephyr cloths, in plain or 
plaids, also trimmed with the white Hamburg. 
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Next, is a paletot for either boy or girl of eight ; a i) MA i bil 
years. We give the front and back view. Make } 
of dark green or blue waterproof tweed; trim } the Princess form, and to this a kilting is added. 
with horn buttons, to match. The fronts are} Large, pearl or linen buttons. This is to be 
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‘worn over an under-waist of white nainsook, high 
in the neck, and long sleeves. 

Next, we give pattern for pants fora little boy. 
We have the knickerbockers, buttoned on to an 





3 
under-waist ;’ also the blouse waist and kilted ; 
tunic, made separate. The material is woolen, ; 
plaid, or linen, trimmed with a narrow, Hamburg { 
edging and insertion. The insertion is above 
the hem on the tunic, forms the bands for the 
neck, and heads the edging on the cnffs; also 
trims the knickerbockers. 

The blouse waist and kilted tunic are given in 
the next column; the knickerbockers and under- 
waist are given above. 

These patterns, whether for ladies, misses, 
or children, are, it should be remembered, from 
the latest Parisian designs, and are not, as with 
so many other magazines, the patterns of second- 





rate dressmakers, in New York, or Philadelphia. 





Patterns of these “‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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SPRING PALETOT, WITH WAISTCOAT. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 
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This paletot, for which we give the full sized 
pattern in the SuppLement, is made of cloth, and 
trimmed with chenille galloon. 

The paletot fits to the figure. The edge of the 
waistcoat is cut out in scallops, and in each scal- 
lop there is a buttonhole. The belt that crosses 
the front is fastened at the side. The galloon 








borders the paletot and armholes, and+describes ' 
Vor. LXXV.—20. 





cuffs on the sleeves. Several rows of plain 
galloon, or hercules braid, may be substituted for 
the chenille, which is expensive. 

The different parts of the pattern are all 
lettered, so there can be no difficulty in putting 
the garment together. First cut out and fit, in 
some old material, before cutting into the new, 
as a nice fit is important. 

(821) 
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VANDYKE OF CARD-BOARD: EMBROIDERED. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 








This vandyke is useful for ornamenting brack- 
ets, port-folio stands, etc. It is made of gold or 
silver card-board, and worked in chenille, or dif- 


Finish the points with tassels to match ; line rvith 
silk or silesia to match. 


| Fin colored embroidery, silks or zephyrs. 





WAX FLOWERS. No. 4. 





BY MRS. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE SINGLE TUBEROSE. 
Materials.—One bunch fine stamens, light green 
tips; two sheets double white wax ; three pieces 
green stem-wire; one sheet light green wax; 
the cutting-pin you have used for other flowers. 
Cut of white wax eighteen pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1. This will be enough for three 








Fig. 1. 


size and shape of Fig. 2. Roll only the pointed 





Fig. 2. 


part of Fig. 2, so that the points will bend out 
a little. Place two of these pieces on each stem, 
joining the sides marked by a cross with the 
; warmth of the fingers. When these pieces are 
arranged on the stems, arrange on the outside of 
each stem five of the green-tipped stamens, 











blossoms. Roll them so that the rounding or top } allowing to come just a little above the points of 
part turns back a little. Now wind each of your} the pieces marked Fig. 2. You may now 
three stems. with a narrow strip of green wax. } arrange the first pieces you cut; six pieces form- 
Make a hook at the end of each stem, Then} ing one rose. Let the bottom rest on four of the 
cover the hook with a small piece of white wax, { scalloped pieces. Finish off by spraying the three 
letting it come down the length of the stem over } roses together. No leaves are made, as they are 
half an inch. Cut of white wax six pieces the ‘ too large for beauty. 
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DESIGN FOR BRACES: 


KNITTED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats, Etc. White and blue cotton. Be- 
gin with eight stitches. First to twenty-second 
row: Slip one, then alternately purl one, slip 
one as for purling. In the following rows the 
slipped stitches are purled, and the purled knit- 
ted; but from the second to the eighteenth row 
increase one at the beginning of each row. For 
the buttonhole divide the stitches equally, knit 
each half twenty-eight rows as above, and then 
knit six more rows along all the stitches. Then 
cast on four stitches each side and begin the brace 
as follows :—First to eleventh row in preceding 
pattern. Twelfth row: four times alternately 
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slip one, purl one, then eight times alternately 
miss one, knit one, then four times alternately 
slip one, purl one; repeat this pattern as often 
as necessary, and knit the last eleven rows like 
the first eleven. Then cast off four stitches on 
each side, and knit the buttonholed part as above 
described, but, of course, in reverse order of rows, 
and decreasing instead of widening. Round the 
outer edge crochet with blue cotton, one double, 
two chain, three treble where the double was 
crocheted, miss two. Then darn the stitches, 
which appear knitted, with blue thread. See 
illustration. 
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EMBROIDERED LUNCH OR SUPPER CLOTH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of this number, we give a pattern 
for an embroidered lunch or supper-cloth. The 
style of embroidery, which is now so fashionable, 
is worked, as we have often said before, on a 
foundation of linen, either bleached or unbleached. 
The darkest stitches in the design are of black 
silk, the next shade, cardinal red, and the 





lightest, blue; ingrain cotton or silk may be 
used. Before working, the silk should be passed 
through boiling water, in order to prevent its 
shrinking after the embroidery is worked. The 
work is entirely in cross-stitch. We also give, 
on the same page, two patterns for borders in 


? cross-stitch embroidery. 
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MAT IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation may be either satin, cashmere, { cloth or crash are preferable. Work in crewels, 
cloth or crash, according to the place designed { or embroidery silk. White, with yellow centres, 
for the mat. If it is required for the top of a ; for the large flowers and buds; blue for the 
box or pincushion, satin is the best material. If smaller ones ; shaded green for leaves and stems. 


for a (824) lamp mat, or table-top cover, ' This is one of the prettiest of recent patterns. 




















WALL-POCKET FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a wall-pocket. 

This pocket is intended for holding soiled 
laces, handkerchiefs, etc. It is made of striped 
red and white or blue and white ticking, the 
white stripes being ornamented with embroidery 
in fancy stitches with various colored silks. The 
lining is of cashmere or alpaca, and the ruche-red 
silk. We give, here, a detail of the embroidery. 











WORK-BAG: JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a new style of work-bag. 

The material is Java canvas, the edges being 
raveled out to form a fringe: Both sides are 
ornamented with corn-flowers, worked in blue 
silk, and with two bands of canvas placed cross- 


wise. Blue silk braid is twisted around these 
bands, and they are held in place at the four 
corners with bows of ribbon. The handles have 
braid twisted round them in the same way. Any 
simple pattern may be substituted for the 
corn-flowers. 





OUR COLORED PATTERN. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in colors, one of the very best of the Art 
Decorative School. 

It may be used, of the size given, for the end 
of a narrow table cover, such as is laid on a tea- 
poy, or other narrow table. Or it may be used 
for a tidy. Have for the foundation, crash, 
or the coarse linen burlap, which comes for 








this kind of embroidery, and is as effective. 

If used for a tidy, the design must be enlarged. 
Only work upon one end of the tidy. Employ, 
always, colors corresponding to the design; only 
improving it by careful shading. Fringe out the 
ends of the crash or linen, and with a worsted 
needle tie in the colored crewels, and then knot 
the fringe. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Don’r Cross Tue Brivce.”—There is an old proverb 
that says, “Don't cross the bridge till you come to it.” A 
recent writer has put the same thought in other words. 
“How much pain,” he says, “ the evils have cost us that have 
never happened.” Perhaps one-third of the troubles of 
life, if not more, may be thus accounted for. The Scrip- 
tures give the same warning. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
we are told to “take no thought of the morrow; for we 
know not what a day may bring forth.” This does not 
imply that we should never think of the future at all, that 
we should be improvident and careless, as some fanatical 
sects have interpreted it. “ Take no thought of the morrow” 
is an old English expression, meaning “do not worry about 
the morrow,” which is quite a different thing. In the well- 
known Paston letters, written in the fifteenth century, the 
phrase frequently occurs, and the context shows that this is 
what was intended by it. Such continued to be its meaning, 
too, up to the time the Bible was translated, in the reign of 
James the First. In some of the earlier translations, in- 
stead of “take no thought,” we have the phrase, “ care not.” 
What was meant to be inculcated, therefore, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, was that we should not think too much about 
the future, but rely more than we do on the bounty of God. 

Unfortunately, as a people, we Americans do take too much 
thought of the morrow. The anxious, worried look of our 
business men, not only recently, but at all times, has been a 
proof of this, We rely, individually, and collectively, too 
much on our strength. We forget there is a good and ben- 
eficent Providence, who never lets “the right be 


Sryies or Covers.—One fair subscriber asks us for some 
ints about table covers, etc. For a loose table cover, we 
g would advise her to procure some of the small drab and white 
damask ones fringed at the edge, and yery inexpensive, and 
work the design over in wools; it is easily done, and repays 
well for the trouble. Or if she wants a handsome cover, pro- 
cure some artistic serge or colored Bolton sheeting, and or- 
nament either in crewels or in cloth appliqué, with costumes 
such as Breton and Turkish men and women. We have a 
friend who worked one in this way. She simply took the 
colored prints, and laid the morsels of cloth on them till she 
produced the right effect; and then transferred them to the 
cloth, one at each corner and one between, all round. We 
give, in this number, a colored pattern, a design in crewels, 
which will be of service to ladies working table covers, 
tidies, etc., etc. 

“T Finp I Cannor.”—A lady, sending her subscription 
for 1879, writes as follows: “I concluded, as the times were 
so hard, here, to do without my magazine this year. But I 
find I cannot. Mrs. Stephens quite won my heart, some 
years ago, and ‘The Orphans of Oldham’ is worthy of her 
pen. Mrs. Weaver's department is a treasure—in fact, the 
$ whole book is full of treasures. The ‘ Supplement’ patterns 

are, undoubtedly, a great item. I had never before cut out 
a dress, in my whole life (and I am now forty years of age); 
but I have cut out and made up a handsome costume, from 
$ one of your patterns.” There are hundreds, now renewing 
$ for 1879, who, like this lady, tried, at first, to do without the 
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forsaken,” or their seed “beg bread.” Not that even He, 
in all seasons, and without intermission, showers blessings. 
Trial is not only one of the conditions of this present life, 
but is nécessary to develope and strengthen our moral fibre, 
To“ suffer and be strong” is the law of our existence. But 
in tho long run, under this very law, “all things work 
together for good.” If we would trust more, therefore, in 
an all-wise Creator and Ruler, we would be just as success- 
ful in our undertakings, and infinitely happier. But we 
discount our troubles. We worry about things that may 
never happen, and so double, if not treble, our anxietics. 
We are always “crossing the bridge,” even though we have 
not come to it. The evils that have never happened give us 
quite as much pain as the evils that do happen. We load 
ourselves down in the race of life by carrying false weights ; 
by taking, as one of the old Bibles translates it, too much 
care for the morrow. The true way is to do our best, and 
then calmly await the result. 


“Trs Exquistte Intustrations.”—We call attention to 
the very beautiful cteel engraving, “ Puss In Boots,” in this 
number, which is after a picture by the celebrated English 
artist, Millais, the Sir Joshua Reynolds of this generation. 
No other magazine has such illustrations. On this point we 
invite comparison. “Peterson’s,” says the Merrimack (N. 
11.) Journal, “is famous for its exquisite illustrations.” Says 
the Talbotson (Ga.) Register, “Its steel engravings are 
simply superb.” 


’ 


-“Qan’r Do Wrruovt Ir.”—Tho Middleton (Del.) Tran- 
script says, “ We don’t see how any lady can do without 
Petersen,” 
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i But the fact is, “ Peterson” is indispensable. 
Apvice To Bacuetors.—The Bonaparte (Iowa) Journal 
says, “If any gentleman is desirious of making a lady 
friend a birthday, hgliday, or other present that will be 
certain to delight and please her, we advise him to send two 
dollars for ‘ Peterson’s.’ This very popular magazine is one of 
3 the best in the world.” We have no doubt that any lady 
$ would like such a gift. Sho would get, too, a high 
i opinion of her lover’s refinement. 

“Tue Best Pusiisuep.”—With this number, we conclude 
Mrs. J. G. Austin’s powerful novelet. In our next, we 
{ shall begin “ Little Moccasin,” one of the best novelets, if 
{ not the very best, Frank Lee Benedict has ever written. 
The Woburn (Mass.) Journal says, “ The stories and novelets 

in ‘ Peterson’ are conceded to be the best published.” 

Tux Eriquette or a Sitver Wepp1nc is similar to that of 
any other evening company. The host and hostess should 
stand in the drawing-room, near its entrance, to receive 
their guests. The entertainment may be simple, or elabo- 
rate, at the choice of the hosts ; but some sort of entertain- 
$ ment is usually considered indisp bl 
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“Inxsteap or Vite Trasn.”—The Braintreo (Mass.) Ob- 
server calls our last number a model one, and adds, “ We 
; sincerely hope the ladies in this town will read ‘ Peterson’s,’ 
instead of the vile trash so often found upon their tables.” 


$ Never Rerrre at Nriexr without being able to reflect, 
¢ that you have done some good decd, or said some kind word, 
; that day, to somebody. 
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Srit Toxe To Ger Ur Crvss.—The low prices at which 
“Peterson” is ailorded to clubs has no paralell. For instance, 
we send, at $1.6214 each, postage paid, four copies of the 
magazine for one year, and an extra copy as premium, to 
the person getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, 
and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: all postage free. 
Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as premium, } 
for getting up the club; or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and > 
both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: all postage free. 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well as other clubs. No } 


magazine gives as much for the money as this. At such low } 
figures, everybody can afford to take “ Peterson.” 

Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made at the price 
paid by the rest of the club. If enough additional sub- 
scribers are sent, to make up a second club, the person 
sending them will become entitled to a second premium, or 
premiums. Always notify us, however, when a second club 
is completed, These additions may be made, moreover, at 
any time during the year Back numbers to January can 
always be supplied. 


Tue Trus GeNnTLEMAN is one who is always careful of the 
feelings of others. He never speaks of himself except when 
compelled; never defends himself by a retort; he has no cars 
for slander, or gossip; is careful pot to impute motives to 
those who differ from him, and interprets everything for 
the best. He is never mean or little, never takes unfair ad- 
vantage, never insinuates things which he dare not say out. 
He is courteous to rich and poor alike. In a word, the true 
gentleman tries to embody, in his actions as well as words, 
the golden maxim, “Do unt others as you would wish to 
be done unto.” The same general characteristics, which dis- 
tinguish the true gentleman, distinguish also the true lady. 


Write Piarnty, when you have occasion to address us. 
Sometimes we get letters written so illegibly, that it is 
almost impossible to make out the name, or the address. 
Sometimes postal cards are sent to us that have been 


written in lead pencil, and have become nearly rubbed out 
in the mails. 


“Brigut anp Fresu.”—The Windsor (N. J.) Standard, 
noticing our last number, says, “ Peterson is as bright and } 
fresh as ever. \ It is a marvel how the publisher can afford } 
80 handsome a publication at two dollarsa year. Every lady } 
in the land should subscribe. 

Tur Best Cosmet, after all, is a cheerful disposition ; it 
keeps a Woman perennially young. 
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REVIEW 


The Europeans, 
Yori: : 


OF NEW BOOKS. 

By Henry James, 1 vol., 12mo. New 
Hougl:ton, Osgood & Co.—This novel has the same 
merits and defects as “ The American,” an earlier work, by 
the same author, which we reviewed at the time of its pub- } 
lication. This recent fiction, however, has the faults of the 
preceding one, in a more pronounced degree, while its 
merits are not near so great. In a word, the defects of Mr. } 
James, as a novelist, are brought out more prominently in 
“The Europeans” than in “The American.” The tendency, 
which he has imbibed from Balzac, “to bestow refined dis- 4 
section and analysis on characters which are not of sufficient } 
interest to deserve such treatment,” to use the language of ; 
the London Athenian, is even more marked in the later fic- } 
tion than in its predecessor. The finish of his style, how- 
ever, is as perfect as ever. In one or two shorter stories, re- 
cently issued by the Harpers, Mr. James has essayed to be } 
more objective. In “Daisy Miller,” he has attempted to : 
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} real as her married sister. 


Srom the French. 
> & Brothers. A new edition of what is gencrally considered 
3 the most powerful of Octave Feuillet's novels. The volume 


sketch the fast American girl in Europe. But the sketch 
is, in a great degree, a caricature. It is, in other words, not 
a fair type even of a fast American girl. There may, possi- 


} bly, have been one girl as audacious, yet as innocent as 
Daisy; but there is, and never was, a whole class combining 


such inconsistencies. In another short story, “An Inter- 


> national Episode,’ Mr, James has described an American 


girl of a different type, the highly-cultured Boston one, who 
has the courage to refuse an English nobleman, for the very 
good, but unfashionable reason, that she does not love him. 


) Butshe is only a shadowy creation, after all, not near s0 


Still, these shorter fictions, and, 
as Mr, James would doubtless say, more trifling ones, show 
a better departure. We hope, for his sake, us well as that of 
American literature, that he will continue to work in this 
new direction. If he would draw his characters more from 
real life, and not “ evolve” so much from his “inner con- 
sciousness,” he would, ultimately, take very much higher 
rank than he can take at present. 

Signor Monaldine’s Niece. “No Name Series.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Roberis Brothers. This is a novel of modern Rome, 
evidently written by a novice, and, as evidently, by one 
long familiar with that city. The author's descriptive 
powers are her best point. She reminds us somewhat of 
the author of “Kismet,” though she rarely rises to the 
height of the descriptions in that novel. We recognize 
nothing in “Signor Monaldine” so good, except the service 


} in the church of Ari Coeli, while a tempest, with thunder 


and lightning, rages outside. This, not to exaggerate, is full 
of imaginative power. As a rule, the characters are too 
sketchy. The plot is weak, and ends not cnly melo-dramati- 
cally, but absurdly, also, even in a melo-dramatic view, A 
certain nobleness, however, runs through the story, and is 
brought out, particularly, in the character of the heroine. 


, There is so much to praise in the novel, that we regret there 
} is no more. 


The name of the author is withheld, as with all 
the volumes of this series. We might, perhaps, make a 
guess at it; but as the lady wishes to preserve her incognita, 
this would be unfair. 

Sybil Brotherton. By Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, 1 vol., 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. This is 
characterized by all those qualities which first made Mrs. 
Southworth so popular, and have maintained her popularity 
so long. It is a love story. The interest of the tale begins 
with the first chapter, and continues to the very last. There 
is no writer of fiction, in America, who understands, 80 well 
as Mrs. Southworth, what a powerful element in story-telling 
rapid, unceasing action is. The volume is handsomely 
printed. 

Records of a Girlhood. By Frances Ann Kemble. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—These autobiographi- 
cal papers originally appeared in one of our cotemporaries, 
but they have now been pruned, and condensed, and im- 
proved in many other ways.' In their present shape, they 
are well worth preserving. They are full of anecdotes about 
persons more or less eminent. 


The Count de Camors. By Octave Feuillet. Translated 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 


12mo. 


1 wol., 12mo. 


is neatly printed, and bound in cloth, embossed and gilt. 


Father Tom and the Pope. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. One of the wittiest trifles ever 
written. The edition is a new one, in a style to match “ The 
Count de Camors,” and other works recently published by 
this enterprising firm. 

Original Chatterbox. - Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 
1 vol., small 4to. New York: American News Company.—This 
is a book for young children, full of appropriate illustrations, 
with prose and poetry on all subjects interesting to juveniles, 
The engravings are quite spirited. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“One anp ALL,” Susscrtse.—The newspaper press con- 
tinues to speak of “ Peterson” as the cheapest and best of the 
lady’s books. We quote what the Liberal (Iowa) Letters 
says, a8 a type of what all say. “ Peterson,” it remarks, “is 
the particular lady's magazine, and its circulation is larger 
than any other periodical of its character now published. 
The steel engravings, diagrams, fashion plates, as well as 
the serials, poems, sketches, etc., in Peterson, are always of 
the best, and once a lady becomes a subscriber, she never 
voluntarily gives it up. Two dollars cannot be more wisely 
expended than in securing the excellent magazine for 1879, 
and we feel that we are but doing our duty to our readers 
when we advise them, one and all, to have their namo 
placed on Peterson's list.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices, “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. 


“Twenty-Turee Years, AND More.”—Says a lady, re- 
newing her subscription, “ My mother used to take ‘ Peterson’ 
when a girl, and she has been married twenty-three years. 
I intend to take it as long as I live. We could not do 
without it.” That is the general cry. 


On! Waar a Horrip Compitexton.—Why don’t you use 
Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth?” It will remove tan, freckles, 
and all blemishes from the skin, leaving it perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


“Dresstne Wev..”—The Lynn City (Mass.) Democrat, 
noticing our last number, says, “ No lady should be without 
‘Peterson.’ It is always up to the latest styles in fashion, 
and invaluable information in the art of dressing well.” 


Anrt-NEEDLEWORK.—Miss 8. W. Tilton & Co., Boston, will 
send by mail a copy of “ Instructions in Art-Needlework,” 
to any address, on receipt of 50 cents. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepricat Botany—Or THE GarpEN, Frexp axp Forest.]} 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. TV.—Garpen PLANts, CONTINUED. 

XX.—Syringa Vulgaris.—Common Lilac. 'This old, showy 
plant, or bush, was once much esteemed by mothers and 
their daughters, and was to be seen in some nook or corner 
of nearly every garden in the country. It has never been 
used in domestic medicine, however, to our knowledge, by 
mothers of the present or past generation, although it is prob- 
ably quite as deserving of attention as some of the simples 
which they are wont to use, The leaves and fruit have a 
bitter taste, and have been used as a tonic and febrifuge, 
particularly in some parts of France, by the country people, 
in the cure of intermittent fever; and the distinguished 
physician, Cruveilhier, recommended the plant for that com- 
plaint. It seems to have been overlooked by all classes of 
medical men in this country, and its properties remain 
untested. 

XXI—Thuja Occidentalis, or Arbor Vite. A well known, 
indigenous, evergreen tree, to be found from Canada to South 





> 








Carolina, growing wild and cultivated, in nurseries and in 
gardens, asornament. The leaves, which have an agreeable, 
balsamic odor, are the parts used in medicine. In decoction, 
the leaves have been used in ague, as well as in coughs, 
fevers and rheumatism. 

A saturated tincture of the leaves, in teaspoonful doses, has 
been found useful as an emmenagogue, and in minute (drop) 
doses, the rational homeceopath uses the tincture for many 
female complaints, even those of ulceration of their peculiar 
organization; warty excrescences wither away under its 
use. It has some repute, also, in veterinary practice in curing 
farcy, and similar affections. If but a few warés are present, 
they should be painted with the strong tincture daily, which 
will suffice. Butif they come in crops, the tincture should 
be taken internally also. It has also cured the nevus ma- 
ternus, or mother’s mark. 

XXII.—Bucus Sempervires.—The Evergreen Box. This is 
also a well-known, cultivated plant in our gardens, for mar- 
gins of walks, etc., though a native of Europe and Westcrn 
Asia. The writer is not aware that either the wood or leaves 
of this plant possess any medicinal virtues, nor have our old 
mother-nurses ever entered it in their list of valuable or 
useful “ roots and herbs.” 

In its native country however, the wood is considered di- 
aphoretic, and is used in decoction in rheumatism and some 
specific blood diseases, 

The leaves in strong infusion are said to be purgative, 
while a volatile oil, distilled from the wood, has been favor- 
ably used in epilepsy, and a tincture of the leaves, at one 
time, enjoyed some reputation as an antiperiodic. 

XXIII.—Sempervivum Tectorum.—House-leek. Derivation, 
ever-living ; of, or belonging to, dwellings. It isa perennial, 
succulent, European plant, remarkable for its tenacity of 
life, and is found growing on rocks; old walls, roofs of houses, 
and cultivated in this country as a curious sort of ornament, 
and as a domestic medicine, The thick, fleshy, succulent, 
smooth, green, inodorous leaves are employed, when bruised, 


} a8 a cooling application to burns, stings of bees, wasps, hor- 


nets, etc.—to ulcers, also, and other external affections, at- 
tended with inflammation, Thejuice will often cure or cause 
warts to disappear. 

XXIV.—Melissa Oficinalis—[From the Greek, Melissa, a 
honey bee ; the flowers reputed to be a favorite of that little 
insect.] Common Balm isa generally well-known, aromatic, 
bushy plant, growing in gardens, and by the roadsides, in 
waste places, etc. An infusion of this plant makes a very 
agreeable and useful drink in fevers, tending to promote 
perspiration, if taken warm, and may be advantageously 
taken at bedtime, in cases of sudden colds. Dr. Darwin, in 
his “ Botanical Garden,” alludes to its didynamous, or twin 
character thus: ® 


“Two knights before thy fragrant altar bend, 
Adored Melissa! and two squires attend.” 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
CLEANLINESS.—Cleanliness and cleanly habits are also 


> among the indispensables in the bringing up of children; 


The youngest baby can be taught cleanly habits by mere 
custom, but, as in the matter of sleep and food, begin early. 
In the management of babies, nothing is much more difficult 
than to teach them good habits, when they have been 
allowed thoughtlessly to contract bad ones. A poor little 
child is suddenly told, that it must “behave itself;” it is 
scolded; and, poor little unfortunate, sometimes slapped, for 
doing now, what it has so often done before, without a word 
of reproof. This is cruel. Of course, it cannot break itself 
of its old practices at once; it will take weeks, months, 
pephaps to do so. Nobody has a right to punish a child for 
uncleanly ways, when the mother has been too ignorant, or 
too careless, to educate it to cleanliness, 
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Little babies will do as they are directed, if the mother } 
makes it a necessary part of her system to instruct them, ; 
and never omit the duty; it will then come naturally and , 
regularly to them to do this at certain intervals. When } 
older, but let it still be when a sitting posture is not hurtful ; 
to them, say from six to eight months, and according to their } 
strength, children may be accustomed to their low chair, } 
being placed in it three or four times a day, for ten minutes 
or so, not much longer, for their backs will not bear it, and, 
besides, it is injurious to them in other ways. The mother } 
must not be discouraged nor disappointed, if, when baby has } 
been placed in his chair, morning after morning, he shows 3 
no symptoms of following her rules; he will follow them, 
sooner or later; and, then, good habits once formed, will } 
not be easily relinquished, especially if the mother is ever 
watchful with him, to detect any little unavoidable mistake, 
and will, with grave kindness, remind him of it. 

There should be a “ table” to baby’s chair, and if a toy or 
two is put upon it, he will forget that he does not like 
sitting still. Do not let him cry; it isa great comfort ina 
house, when baby is not encouraged to cry. But that does 
not mean, to Jet him have everthing he cries for; Jet him 
have his own proper playthings, and keep him busy with 
them ; baby, with plenty to do, forgets to cry. 

The bath of tepid water is, of course, another “ indispensa- 
ble” for the baby’s health and comfort. We have before 
spoken of the bath for the young baby, and when a little older 
the “splash” is so much enjoyed that the little fellow is ready } 
to cry when taken out of histub. Then he should be amused 
whilst he is being rubbed dry, and he will soon be as anxious 
for the mother’s merry chatter as he was for his “ splash.” 
Some mothers put a little rock salt in the morning bath, if the 
baby is delicate, but great care must be taken not to use 
it if there is any sore or chafed parts on the body, as it will, 
of course, smart very much. 





Little children who have not been accustomed to be put 
in water, nearly always scream at first; they should be very 
carefully treated, poor little souls, for they are terribly terri- 
fied ; they should not be put in as quickly as a child who 
has taken a bath almost every day from its birth. The ¢ 
mother should be exceedingly gentle, putting in the legs and 
feet first, sprinkling them, and playing and talking with 
the little one all the while. A piece of bright-colored rib- 
bon or a scrap of cloth tied to the handle of the bath tub, 
will be of great service, for baby cannot resist trying to 
clutch at these splendid articles, and he will most probably 
sit down in the water, and forget that he does not like it. 

Before being put to bed for the night, the baby should be 
sponged off, about those parts of lis person that are apt to 
excoriate, 
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Older children, too, should have their hands and feet 
washed, before going to bed, if they are in the habit of “ play- 


ing in the dirt,” which is a Paradisical state to most chil- } 
i 


dren. Garden dirt will not hurt them; it is “clean dirt,” } 
and most healthful, too; let them dig, too, to their heart's $ 
content, and the strong limbs, bright eyes, and rosy checks 
will soon repay the mother for the extra little trowsers, 
frocks and aprons that go to the wash-tub each weck. 


As the child grows older, he should be taught to keep his 
nails, as well as his hands clean (of course we do not mean 
just when digging), and also taught to use the tooth-brush 
every day. The fine-tooth comb is a most pernicious thing 
for the head; it scrapes up the scalp and creates dandruff; a 
little borax and water, or the white of a new-laid egg, well 
whisked and applied to the head, and then well rinsed out 
ismuch better. The hair should be tell dried with warm 
towels, after any such application, but the scalp once clean, 
it can usually be kept so by regular brushings. Putting a 
child’s hair in curl-papers, or plaiting it tightly at night, in 
order to make it crimp, is very injurious to it. i 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


&g-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Perrrson’s.” Allareinvited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~“@@ 


No. 8.—Box PUZZLE. 
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The box is composed of nine words, of six letters each. 
Each point is the same vowel that begins and ends each word. 

The following form the box: to compose, to weaken, to 
employ, to irritate, an animal, flight, condition, to rouse, to 
issue. G. C. 


} Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 9.—1ocoGRiPn 


Whole, I am a division; behead me, and I am a girl; cur- 
tail and transpose me, and I am a girl’s nickname; behead 
again and transpose, and I am an interjection. 

8. L. A. 


) Gloucester, Mass. 


No. 10.—HIDDEN LADIES’ NAMES. 
“ Better late than never.” 
I told them Mary had gone to the fair. 
A blot of ink will mar that picture. 
Three brothers are named respectively, Eli, Zachariah and 


> Theophilus. 


Powder on ladies’ faces gives them a youthful look. 


Harry. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 11.—DROP-LETTER PYRAMID. 


—0—0— 
—0—0—0— 

Across :—A consonant; a plaything; a mark of punctua- 
tion; an amphibious animal. Down:—A Roman numeral; 
an abbreviation ; aweight; anair; aseed-vessel; ancgative; 
a consonant, Geo. D. Burbank. 
South Parsonsfield, Me. 


Answers to Puzzles in the March number. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


TIMEPIECE 
POTENCY 
SATYR 
KEY 
R 


ASK 
SHORE 
FLANNEL 
IGNESCENT 


DECAPTTATIONS, 
Spit, pit, it, t. Slit, lit, it, t. 

















OUR NEW 


COOK-BOOK. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Rockland. Belfast. Eastport. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


P 
SAW 
BORED 
DON 
L 


CURTAILMENTS. 
Carp, car. Part, par. Robe, rob. Dote, dot. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


key Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
TO COOK OYSTERS. 


To Stew Oysters.—Strain the liquor from three quarts of 


; into a buttered tart dish, and bake rather quickly for threo- 
quarters ofan hour. If there is no objection, an onion weil 
boiled and beaten to a pulp may be added to the pudding. 

Maccaroni Cheese—This is maccaroni flavored with cheese, 
and may be eaten without risk by most invalids. Scrape 
two ounces of good-flavored, rich, new cheese into half a pint 
of cold water, let it boil gently for half an hour, strain out 
the cheese, and put to the liquid half an ounce of best Italian 
maccaroni broken in small pieces, a bit of butter the size of 
small walnuts, a pinch of pepper, and salt if necessary. Let 
the maccaroni simmer gently until perfectly tender, when 
it will have absorbed all the liquid; then beat up the yolk 
of an egg with a teaspoonful of milk or cream; stir briskly 
into the maccaroni until it is lightly set, and assumes the 
appearance of cheese; serve immediately. 





German Omelets—Beat up the yolks of two eggs, mix a 
small teaspoonful of flour and one of corn flour in a table- 
spoonful of cold milk or cream, and stir into the eggs; pour 
on this a quarter of a pint of boiling milk, sweeten lightly, 
and flavor with a few drops of extract of vanilla. When 
ready to bake the omelets, beat the whites of the eggs toa 
strong froth, and stir altogether ; rub two common pudding 
plates with just enough butter to prevent the omelets 
sticking, pour the mixture on to them, bake in a quick oven 
until set; they will be done in about ten minutes. Fold 
them over, turn on to a hot dish, sift sugar over, and serve. 
These may be made as savory German omelets by substi- 
tuting salt for sugar, and, if liked, adding a little pepper 
and chopped parsley. 

Rice Cream.—Buke one ounce of best rice in half a pint of 
milk ; when done, remove the skin from the top. Dissolve 
$ a quarter of an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in two 
; tablespoonfuls of cold milk, in half a pint of boiling milk 

or cream, add the yolk of an egg, two ounces of loaf sugar, 
> and a little extract of vanilla; stir over the fire for five 
; minutes, mix with the rice, pour it into a mould, and let it 


new 











oysters; put with one-quarter pound of butter, rolled in one } remain until set. More or Jess sugar may be used according 
teaspoon of flour, oue teaspoon of pounded white ginger, } to taste; the quantity given will make the cream rather 
and one of mace, in the blado; salt and cayenne pepper to } sweet, 

the taste. Let the liquor come toa boil, and then put in ? aod 1 

the oysters, and let them cook for twenty minutes. To use } Custard Cream—Pour half a pint of boiling milk or cream 


half milk and half oyster liquor is very i } on to the yolks of three eggs well beaten, swecten to taste, 
INVALID COOKERY whip together, and put it in a stewpan; stir over a gentle 


fire until it thickens, then flavor with extract of vanilla or 

Tr is often necessary to give farinaceous substances and } lemon, or with brandy ; whilst cooling stir occasionally, and 

Dore ceedings Z ws wt oka Smeal } when nearly cold stir ina quarter of an ounce of gelatine 
a ca e fo a yory BS ae ys g om ‘ 

will be found useful. In same custard puddings, whether ; peas at ecene pment heres Soo; bon ay 
for boiling or baking, the milk should be boiled before put- ; 4 ¢ 
ting it to the eggs. Unboiled milk, when used for making ; Blane Mange—This waaformerly not only one of the most 
puddings, is apt to curdle, leaving a substance very unsuited } esteemed creams for the dinner and supper table, but was, 
to the digestion of an invalid. also highly regarded as a convenient medinm for adminis- 

Savory Rice Pudding. —Wash one ounce of the finest rice, put 3 tering a cream bai milk a to favelide. Athen now, howev " 
itiu a pic dish with halfa pint of beef tea or any Isind of broth. i Sone put of fashion, but. is certainly not fenpraeed wag wnd 
Bako until the rice is well cooked ; it will take about an hour } ©°™° of the tough and frothy creams by which it has been 
in a moderate oven. Boil a quarter of a pint of milk, pour 3 Re recded, Asblanc mange is frequently ordered on pany 
it on to an egg lightly beaten, stir well together, and then } of the properties of the almonds, care should be pow! 4 
mix with the rice. Season with salt, and, if allowed, a little § Prepare them properly, as in this following sociyn, Lengua 
pepper. Put the pudding into the pie dish, bake very slowly 3 an old and good one: boil half an ounce of isinglass . a 
for an hour and a-half, and serve. quarter of an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in 9 

Savory Maccaroni Pudding.—Break one-half ounce of best } canteen sietieitions Mi cea ear ane f agi 
Italian maccaroni into half a pint of veal broth or weak beef } pram ered. spears Betis me wah a és 
tea, and let it boil for an hour, or until well swelled and } sal chan eile’ Waly’ iid Ylos  eeaslind. 
perfectly tender. Make a custard as for savory rice pudding, } Blanch six bitter, and a quarter of an ounce of sweet, 
put it with the maccaroni into a tart dish, season to taste, } almonds, pound in a mortar, adding a spoonful of rosewater 
and bake gently for an hour and a-half. } by degrees. When pounded to a paste, mix the almonds 


~~ 


Savory Bread Pudding.—Pour half a pint of beef tea, boil- > with the milk, stir in a quarter of a pint of good cream, and 
ing, over the crumb of a French roll. Beat well together, ; let the blanc mange stand fof half an hour. Strain through 
anc let it soak for half an hour; then add two eggs beaten } a fine sieve or muslin, taking care that none of the almonds 


with a quarter of a pint of boiling milk. Scason with pep- ? remain in the liquid, put it into a mould, and let it stand 
per and salt, beat together for five minutes, put the pudding until set. 
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KNITTING. 
Terms Usep 1n Kyirtinc.—We have been asked, by a 


new subscriber, for the meaning of the abbreviations used } 
in knitting. They are as follows: 





distance, and will make a ceiling higher, or a recess deeper, 
while yellow appears to advance toward the eye, will seem 
to lower a ceiling, or exaggerate a moulding; and red is the 
only color that remains stationary. These matters are all 


To cast on.—Make a loop in your thread, and place it on } } simple and natural, without any of the mystery with which 


the pin in your left hand, then with the right-hand pin knit 
this stitch; but instead of letting off the first, place the 
second stitch on the same pin with the first. Repéht this 
uutil the desired number of stitches have been made. 


To cast of.—When the knitting is completed, knit two ; 


stitches with the left-hand pin, pull the first over the second ; 
knit another stitch, pull the first over the second; repeat } 
this till only one stitch remains; draw the thread through 
this and fasten off securely. 

To increase.-—There are a variety of ways of doing this. If 
one stitch only is to be increased, bring the thread between 
the pins, and knit the following stitch ; this will make an 
open stitch or hole in the following row. If a close increase 
is to be made, pick up the loop below the next stitch to be 
knitted, and knit it. To increase one stitch when the row 
is being seamed, the thread will be in front of the pin; pass 
it quite round the pin tu the front again. 

To decrease.—If one stitch only is to be decreased, knit 
two stitches together as one. If two stitches are to be de- 
creased, slip one, knit two together, and pass the slipped 
stitch over the two knit together. 

To fasten on.—Twist the two ends of thread together, and 
knit a few stitches with both; or a strong weaver’s knot 
answers the purpose. 

To pick up a stitch—With the left-hand pin pick up the 
loop below the next stitch to be knitted, knit it, and pass it 
to the right-hand pin. 

A row is to knit the stitches from one end of the pin to} 
the other once. 

A round is having the stitches on three ,:08 to knit with ; 
a fourth the stitches off each of these three in turn. g 

To slip a stitch is merely to pass a stitch from the left-hand ; 
pin to the right without knitting it. 

To seam a stilch.—Insert the pin in the stitch to be seamed, 
with the point towards you, pass the thread quite round the 
pin, take the pin with the stitch on it out at the back; 
repeat this. 

To knit a plain stitch—Insert the pin in the stitch to be 
knitted, with the point from you, pass the thread over the } 
pin, and draw it through io the front; repeat. ; 





Oe 








? Srnaw-CoLorep Pekin SILK; 


} the subject is too often surrounded. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—Receprion-Dress oF Buack SiLk, AND BLACK AND 
the skirt has two narrow, 
knife-plaited ruffles in front, and three at the back, and the 
front is very much wrinkled, and trimmed with white lace, 
and black and straw-colored satin ribbon; the back of the 
skirt is also draped, and is of black silk, while the sides are 
of the Pekin, straw-colored and black ; the lace and bows 
also ornament the back and sides. The deep basque jacket 
is of the Pekin silk, trimmed with lace; black straw hat 
with yellow feathers, 

Fic. 11.—Carrtace-Dress or Ligut Brug Camet’s Harr; 
the train at the back is slightly looped; the front of the 
dress is trimmed with a band of Persian embroidery; the 
body has a slight fulness from the shoulders to the waist 
over the dart seams, and is confined by a wide belt of the 
camel's hair; bége-colored bonnet with blue plumes. 

Fig. 11.—Wa.knc-Dress or Wine-Cotorep SrLK, AND 
Wrne-Cotorep anv Bégr-Srripep Cames’s Harr; the ruf- 
fle around the bottom of the false skirt, the sleeves and 
bands of trimming are of the wine-colored silk ; the striped 
camel’s hair is made square in the neck, is slightly draped 
low down at the sides, and is cut in broad points in the front 

of the skirt; a knife-plaiting of the camel’s hair trims the 
} rest of the skirt around the bottom; a row of bows of red 
gros-grain ribbon, faced with bége-olored satin passes from 
the left side of the square corsage to lower right side of the 
skirt, where there are several long ribbon loops ; bége-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers of the same color, and 
wine-colored ribbon and a dark red rose, 

Fig. 1v.—Visitine-Dress or Pate Fawn-Cotonen 
Fovtarp; the back is draped in three long loops; the front, 
near the bottom, and on the right side, is trimmed with 
Breton lace; the coat-basque and vest are untrimmed, with 
the exception of the collar; the vest-opens heart-shape on 
the neck, and has a plaiting of the silk, one side of which 


To knit in ribs is to knit aternately plain and seamed $ reaches to the broad band which passes across the front. 


stitches, either two and two or three and three, according to 
the width that the rib is required. 





HOUSEHOLD ART. 


Hovsr Decoration, Erc., Erc.—A few general principles 
lie at the foundation of all house decoration ; and everybody 
who builds a house, or papers the rooms of one, or frescoes } 
it, should know them. Take, for example, the reasons for 
different colors: Dark colors suggest strength, and are, 
therefore, suitable for the exterior supports of a house, for 
the lower part of the walls indoors, for the frame of a panel, 
for the trimmings of doors and windows; and, while doors 
should be darker than the walls, dark rooms should have 
light tints, and small rooms small patterns on the walls. 
When designs of natural foliage are used, they should be } 
treated according to the position they are to occupy. If on 
the walls, they should have an upward direction, just as they 3 
would be seen by a man looking at a tree or vine growing } 
before him. If on the floor, they should be placed as he | 
would look at them from above, and if on the ceiling, as if, 
from below. Color may have an enlivening or depressing ) 
effect; blue, for example, is a cold, quieting color; red is ; 
warm and stimulating. Blue again produces the effect of : 





Bonnet of the color of the dress, with bows of ribbon, and 
strings to match, and a bunch of grapes and green leaves, 
Fic. v.—WatkinG-Dress or Very Fine Smoxe-Grar 
Buntinc; the under-skirt has a wide box-plaiting in front, 
with a kilt-plaiting around the rest of the skirt; the upper- 
skirt is princess in shape, and the bottom is turned up in 
milk-maid style; a trimming of rich, oriental embroidery 
passes down on each side of the front, and around the top of 


} the skirt, where it is turned up; three-quarter sleeves, 


finished with embroidery like that on the skirt. Hat of 
smoke-gray straw, with veil of the same color. 

Fic. vi—Visirinc-Drrss or Prari-Cotorep SILK, 
TrimMep with Banps or Wuite EmpBroiery, on Prart- 
Cotorep SILK; the bottom of the skirt, the edge of the full, 
pointed sides, the front of the skirt, and the mantilla are 
all trimmed with this embroidery; Breton lace, Torchon 
lace, or any colored embroidery may be substituted, if pre- 
ferred. The bonnet is of white straw, trimmed with violets. 

Fia. vir.—Carriace-Dress or Biack 811x, trimmed with 
narrow, plaited ruffle of the same black and old gold-colored 
fringe, and black braid, edged with old gold-color; the 
mantilla has a bias band, trimmed with this braid, and at 
the back a hood is simulated by the long, black satin ribbon, 
with a bow and ends near the bottom. Yellow straw 
bonnet, trimmed with poppies. 
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Fie. vi—Canriace-Dress or Wuire Buntine; the 
deep basque, as well as the skirt, is trimmed with rows of 
Breton lace; the collar fastens at one side with a bow of 
white satin ribbon. White straw bonnet, faced with black 
velvet, and trimmed with a long, white plume; pale yellow 
primroses in the front. 

Fic, rx.—Promenape-Dress or Dark De Bae; the skirt 
is bordered with a plaiting stitched down twice, the upper 
row has a heading lined with claret satin; the tunic is 
fastened down the centre with large, pearl buttons; the 
long waistcoat is of pale yellow and claret-colored Pekin ; 
the large coat-bodice is double-breasted to the waist, and 
fastened with large, pearl buttons; the turned down collar 
and revers are piped with claret-colored satin; the bodice, 
sleeves and pockets are all edged with a narrow bias band 
of claret-colored satin. 


Fia. x.—Hovse-Dress or Bivr AND GReEN PLarp SUMMER 
Six; the entire front and bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with knife-plaitings of the silk; the skirt is open in front, 
and is slightly draped at the back, and the silk knife-plaiting 
down each side of the front is put on in jabot style, with 
loops of ribbon interspersed; the deep waist is made plaited 
back and front into a yoke; a belt around the waist, with a 
bow of ribbon on one side, 


Fig. x1.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne-Dress or Waite StriPep 
Areertne; the short skirt has fine, narrow knife-plaitings, 
with a much wider one above them, cut in points at the sides; 
the front of the dress is laid in small plaits the entire length 
of the skirt; the over-dress is of the Algerine, (which is a 
plain white striped material,) cut princess shape at the 
back, and with full panniers at the sides; white satin ribbon, 
with long loops, and ends meeting in front, come from 
beneath the panniers at the back; the princess body opens 
in front over a plaited waist, and a collar berthé is made og 
black velvet, edged with narrow, white lace, and has a 
large, pink rose on one side. 

Generat Remarxs.—We give a great variety, this month, 
of the newest styles in various articles. The hat is of white 
straw, trimmed with a white plume, and faced with black 
velvet. The bonnet is also of white straw, trimmed with 
old gold and pale blue ribbon, and the bouquet at the top is 
a cluster of carmine roses and carnations. The satin necktie 
is of old gold; the striped bow is of oriental-colored ribbon, 
and the watteau bow is of white satin, with flowers in the 
natural color. The fichu is of wide Breton lace, sewed on 
tulle; the fan of blue and white striped satin, with a feather 
trimming at the top, studded with forget-me-nots, and the 
gloves are of pale sulphur-color, embroidered in the same 
color. The new colors differ but little from those worn for 
the past season or so, only they have received new names, 
as iceberg-blue, which has a greenish tinge, and there is 
also the old peacock-blue, which has also a great deal of 
green in it, and Sevres blue, turquoise-blue, baby-blue, etc., 
etc. ; if there is any change, it is that the colors are a little 
less faded-looking than they were. Ivory-white is beginning 
to be replaced by a dead and pearl-white, which is to be 
regretted, as the latter colors are so much less becoming 
than the soft, yellowish white. Light shades of yellow, 
chestnut-brown, silver-gray, fawn, etc. are all fashionable. - 

Many new cotton goods have appeared, and are of the 
most beautiful designs of flowers, branches, leaves, grasses, 
etc.; cOtelines, armures, zephyr cloths, mummy cloths, etc., 
are all much sought after, whilst the old-fashioned ging- 
hams, calicoes, lawns and organdies still hold their own; all 
these materials make beautiful and comparatively inexpen- 
sive dresses for the warm weather. The soft, woolen goods 
for spring wear, and for cool summer and early autumn days, 
are as soft and graceful as possible; the ivory-white and 
very pale grays of some of these goods are particularly pret- 
ty; the albatross cloth in ivory-white deserves especial 
notice, 








Whilst fashion is in a transition state, we will see the two 
extremes meeting often. The Louis XVI. style, with coat, 
and vest, will be adapted to the Marie Antoinette style of 
panniers and fuller ekirts ; in other words, on some toilettes, 
the vest remains, and the coat basque is lengthened on the 
hip, and gathered up in a pouf at the back, forming small 
panniers, The tight-clinging skirt is already giving way to 
slightly fuller drapery, and, as we have said before, long 
dresses.are now but seldom seen on the street. But our 
fashion plates are so varied, and so full of all the latest styles, 
that it is unnecessary to write more fully as to the prevail- 
ing fashions; a study of the plates is the best guide. 

Jackets are still worn as street wraps, but made larger 
around the hip, in order to fit over the increasing fulness of 
the skirts; when panniers have dethroned the coat basque 
entirely the mantalet will take the place of the jacket; these 
mantalets, of which many have appeared, are made of black 
silk, fine, black camel's hair, and foulard; they are made to 
fall below the waist in the back, are rounded at the bottom, 
have round scarf-ends in front, and a rounded hood. This 
hood is not becoming to very stout or round-shouldered 
people; therefore, for them it should be made with as little 
fulness as possible; but very slender persons may wear it 
much more drawn and trimmed; pinked rnuches and black 
lace are the trimmings most used for them. These mantalets 
are very pretty, made of the material like the dress, if it 
falls softly. 

Bonnets and Hats continue to be worn as is considered the 
most becoming; but the quite large crowns are getting to be 
most general; the brims are broad, and flare at the top, 
whilst the sides are small and close-clinging; they are 
trimmed with long, loose loops, and strings that pass across 
the top and tie closely at the sides; the more dressy ones 
have large bouquets, often of mixed flowers on the top or 
back of the crown, and what has not been worn for some 
seasons, a large flower or bouquet under the brim, which 
fills in the vacant space above the hair. The smaller bon- 
nets, with Arabian bows, will probably not be worn so much 
during the summer, as they are too small to protect the 
face; but as yet they are very generally worn, being too be- 
coming to be dispensed with till it is absolutely necessary. 

Ribbons were never seen in such variety as at present; 
they are of all colors and designs, and are largely used for 
trimming dresses, as well as bonnets, etc. 

Hair-Dressing, it has long been predicted, would very ma- 
terially change in style; in fact, for young girls and ordi- 
nary wear, much less hair has been worn, for a year or £0 
past, and it has also been worn loose in the neck; but with 
the Marie Antoinette costume, large puffs and roulecux must 
necessarily be worn, or else the head will look too small for 
hips and rest of the body, and we will probably see not only 
the hair dressed quite high on the head, but with stiff curls 
at the back, but always close at the sides. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. AND 111.—Front anp Back or A Dress For A YOUNG 
GiR1; it is of greonish-bronze serge; the skirt just reaches 
the ankle, and is bordered with a deep kilting ; the tunic is 
plainly draped, and ornamented with rows of machine 
stitching; the yoke-bodice is made with four folds on either 
side of the buttons, and six similar plaits are repeated at the 
back. Large collar of white embroidery; white straw hat, 
lined and trimmed with silk of the color of the dress. 


Fra. 1.—Lyrrrie Greu’s Dress or Grey Buntine; around 
the bottom is a wide, plaited ruffle; the back and front of 
the dress is rather loose, and has several rows of lengthwise 
plaits; a band of English embroidery is put on above the 
wide, bunting ruffle; and the large collar is finished with 
thd same embroidery. Hat of white felt, trimmed with a 
gray plume. 
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Handkerchief Border. 



























Tidy in Indian Embroidery and Waved Braid. 
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GOING A-MAYING. 
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NEW STYLE HATS AND BONNETS 
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WALKING-DRESSES FOR LADY AND YOUNG MISS. 
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WALKING AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 
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WALKING-COSTUME. BONNET. 
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EVENING-COSTUME. BONNET. 












































KNITTED SHAWL, MONOGRAM. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 







































































’'M CALLED LITTLE BUTTERCUP. 


SONG. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden 8t., Philada. 





By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
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I’m called little But-ter-cup, Dear lit-tle But- ter cup, Tho’ I could nev-er tell why, 
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watches, and knives; I’ve ribbons and lac-es to set off the fac-es Of 





I’M CALLED LITTLE BUTTERCUP. 
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I’ve trea- cle and tof- fee, I’ve 
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chickens and conies,And pret-ty po - lo-nies,And ex-cel-lent peppermint drops; . . 
Poe eee 


a tempo. 


+ « « Thenbuy of your But-ter-cup, Dear little Buttercup, Sailorsshould neverbe shy— 
2. . 





me 
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So buy of your Buttercup, Poor little Buttercup,Come,of your Buttercup buy, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


























